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Dear Reader: 


A Unitarian chaplain who has come 
back from the war reports that every 
month it was a struggle to get the 
Register to read because the chaplains 
of the other denominations would 
disappear with it. He states: “Their 
uniform comment was that it was the 
best magazine put out by any denomi- 
nation.” 


The subscription department of The 
Christian Register, beginning the first 
of May. will operate on a totally new 
pattern which we confidently believe 
will bring your Register to you sooner 
and with less possibility of clerical 
error and time delay. From now on 
new subscriptions or renewals of any 
kind will be entered the day they are 
received, and a stencil for the mailing 
department made before the sun sets. 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, President 
of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, delivered an ad- 
dress in Trinity Church, Boston, 
Massachusetts, on March 27, which we 
heard from the press pew behind the 
pulpit; 2100 people of many denomi- 
nations attended. We plan to publish 
a large portion of the sermon next 
month. Rev. Frank O. Holmes, Uni- 
tarian minister in Concord. New 
Hampshire, will comment upon the 
basic issue: the principle of religious 
tolerance in a democracy. We hope 
Catholics and Protestants will read 
both articles. 


Madame Sun Yat-senspoke eloquently 
of China’s democratic aspirations on 
April 3 at a most exciting dinner at 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, given 
on behalf of the Committee for a 
Democratic Far Eastern Policy. She 
spoke via a transcribed recording flown 
by bomber from Shanghai. As chair- 
man of the meeting we were able to 
see the deep and moving effect of her 
words upon the great audience present. 
Her message appears on page 207 of this 
issue. Agnes Smedley, Theodore White 
(of Time magazine), Hugh Deane (who 
wrote the Register article on Kagawa). 
Senator Charles W. Tobey and several 
returned G.J.’s made it unmistakably 
clear that our American security and 
peace will be determined by our answer 
to Asia’s demand for freedom. 


Charles Darwin attended the High 
Street Unitarian Church in Shrewsbury, 
England, we learned today, as plans 
progressed for our Science and Religion 


Issue to be published during this 125th 
Anniversary Year. The number will 
appear in October with an article on 
Joseph Priestley, Scientist-Unitarian. 
(One hundred and fifty years ago 
Priestley started the first Unitarian 
church in America in Philadelphia.) 


Sir Arnold McNair, a member of 
the Unitarian church in Cambridge, 
England, was elected by the U.N.O. 
British delegation as one of the judges 
of the International Court of Justice. 


Charles Dickens would have enjoyed 
writing a few choice words on the 
teapot tempest now raging in the 
London Inquirer as to whether he at- 
tended Unitarian services and had Uni- 
tarian friends prior to his trip to 
America in 1842. The thought of 
Charles Dickens “getting religion” in 
a Unitarian church in St. Louis, 
Missouri, a century ago takes on the 
proportion of an international incident 
to some readers of the Inquirer. 


' Our Register cartoons were requested 


by an orthodox church journal recently. 
We appreciate the compliment. 


The Atlantic Monthly in its April 
issue published an article, “On 
Believing in God,” by Rev. Harry C. 
Meserve, minister of the Unitarian 
church of Buffalo, New York, based 
upon experiences with a group of Uni- 
tarian students in the Middle Atlantic 
states some months ago. A small paper- 
bound book written by Mr. Meserve 
and entitled Faith in the Making will 
be published this month, expanding 
upon this student conference and 
Mr. Meserve’s interpretation of it. It 
is available at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
The price is 25 cents. This is the 
first in the Beacon Reference Series. 


Two Unitarians have recently pub- 
lished books of inspirational power, 
one poetry, one prose. Both men have 
appeared as Register contributors. Mr. 
Alexander Karanikas has written In 
Praise of Heroes with a strength few 
poets of World War II have attained. 
Chaplain Robert Weston in A Cup of 
Strength has collected and written ma- 
terials for use in Unitarian memorial 
services. The addition of creative and 
honest literature in this field for our 
churches will mean a great deal to all 
ministers as well as to those who sit in 
the pews. One of our New Year’s 
Resolutions was to bring new Unitar- 
ian books of special merit to the atten- 
tion of our readers. 


Moe a be 


_ Freperick May Entor, 
-Ropman Hussry, Ernest W. Kue- 
- BLER, Freperick T. McGu1, Jr. 
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4. Centuries 
of Unitarianism 


“ 


. a movement fundamentally 
characterized .. by its steadfast 
and increasing “devotion to these 
three leading principles (not to doc- 
trines) : 
“first, complete mental freedom 
in religion rather than bondage 
to creeds or confessions; 
“second, the unrestricted use of 
reason in religion, rather than 
reliance upon external authority 
or past tradition; 
“third, generous tolerance of dif- 
fering religious views and usages 
rather than insistence upon uni- 
formity in doctrine, worship or 
polity.” 
“The movement has throughout its 
whole course 


“strenuously resisted any at- 
tempt at dogmatic fixity, 


“has made reason its ultimate 
court of appeal, and has normally 
been 

“hospitable to changes and re- 
statements in its forms of 
thought; 

“being at all times far more con- 
cerned with the underlying spirit 
of Christianity in its application 
to the situations of practical life 
than with intellectual formula- 
tions of Christian thought.” 


(From “A History of Unitarianism,” by 
Earl Morse Wilbur: Harvard Univer: 
Press, 1945) 


“All hopes of stability which do | 
not rest upon the progress of the 
many must perish.” 

WIL BES CHA 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. Published monthly by the American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
second-class matter May 31, 1941, at the post office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Subscription, Uz. S. and possessions, $2.00 a year; Canada, $2.00; Foreign, $3.00 in American money; single copies 20 cents. 
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Hope On Their Horizon 


a 


2. uhen they tee the dign of the Dlaming Chalice 


Destitute people on five continents and in a score of 
countries have learned to bless the sign of the blue 


chalice that burns with a red flame—the emblem of 


the Unitarian Service Committee. .. . 


Without regard to race, creed or nationality, more 
than 200 staff workers are distributing food, cloth- 
ing, and medical supplies to ragged and starving 
people, finding jobs for them, rehabilitating men, 
women, and children in rest homes, actively build- 
ing the peace. 
Now the need is greater than ever. Eyewitness re- 
ports from workers in the field tell 
of pitiful conditions of war-shock 


Nea’ 


UNITARIAN SERVICE COMMITTEE 


and malnutrition: Charles Joy, Noel Field, Herta 
Tempi—Service Committee workers who know . . . 
They tell of people living in damp dugouts, with 
no shoes, little food, and less hope... . 


President Truman wired: 

IT IS A PLEASURE TO SEND HEARTY GREET- 
ING TO THE UNITARIAN SERVICE COMMIT- 
TEE WHICH HAS WORKED SO VALIANTLY 
WITH THE NATIONAL WAR FUND IN THE 
RELIEF OF MISERY CAUSED BY WAR. MAY 
GOD BLESS AND PROSPER YOUR EFFORTS 
TO RESCUE AND REHABILITATE THE VIC- 
TIMS OF AXIS OUTRAGE. 


9 Park Street, Boston 8 
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BEACON PRESS AUTHORS aZ wore 


Tue greatest editorial program of recent years is now under way, with many of the best 
creative minds in Unitarianism taking part. Books are being prepared for many audiences— 
for scholars, for the general public, for young people, and for children. We are proud to have 
such a vital assignment in Unitarian Advance. 


Shown below are representative authors who are preparing individual books. In addition to 
these books, several compendia are in production, with a number of authors contributing to 
each. The first, Together We Advance: The Story of Modern Unitarianism, has been writ- 
ten by James Luruer Apams, ALFrep StiernotTe, Epwix B. Goopeiy, Jr., Ernest W. 
Kvuester, E. Burperre Backus, Hersert Hircnen, StrepHeN H. Frircuman, Henry WILDER 
Foortr, Cuarves R. Joy, Epwarp Canmu, Jonn H. Latrarop, Nym Watts and FReperick 
May Eusor. Another compendium, Voices of Liberalism: 1946 is the first of what we hope 
to make an annual series, based principally on foremost sermons. A third compendium 
will be a Christmas book containing stories poems, essays, and pageant material by Unitar- 
ian authors. ; 


Dr. R. D. Manwe i Joun W. Fuicut Freperic G. MELCHER 
completing the manuscript of writing “Samuel, Saul, David, editor of ‘Publishers’ Week- 
“The Church Across the and Solomon,” as. a compan- ly;” writing introduction for 

Street.” ion book to his “Moses.” a Unitarian Jefferson Bible. 


R. Lester Monpare J. A. C. F. Aver Vivian Pomeroy 
author of “Three Unitarian now writing on the broad preparing another charming 
Philosophies,” second of the subject of liberalism and the collection of children’s stories * 

Beacon Reference Series. crisis of modern man. for fall publication. 


Samugt A. Enior Harry C. Meserve — Cartes Joy 
preparing Vol. 4 of the series: author of “Faith in the preparing a manuscript on 
~~ “Heralds of a Liberal Making.” first of the new’ * the great work of the Uni- — 
Faith.” Beacon Reference Series. tarian Service Committee. 
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A. Powerit Davies 
who occupies the National 


_ Unitarian Pulpit, Washing- 


ton, D. C., author of “The 
Faith of an Unrepentant 
Liberal.” 


Dr: Rotanp Wo.re 
assistant Professor of Old 
Testament Literature at Tufts 
is writing “The Prophet.” 


Ricwarp M. Sterner 
working on the 1947 Lenten 
Manual which will be of- 

fered in a large edition. 


Kenneth Patron. 
author of “Beyond Doubt,” 
written for a popular audi- 
ence by the poet-preacher. — 


- 


IT SEEMS TO UWS 


Tell the people 


To the Register: 


_If we believe that genuine liberalism 
produces a religion that is both en- 
lightened and enlightening, let us state 
a major premise, and then proceed con- 
sistently upon it. For example, if we 
believe that the main thing is for us to 
get rid of so much theological emphasis 
and to devote ourselves more thoroughly 
to doing the work that makes people 
better, improves their human relations 
and prevents distributive forces from 
completely enveloping us, let us use 
this then as our major premise and 
build upon it, admitting to our people 
that this emphasis is much more im- 
portant than the fundamentalist one of 
praising God as the end ideal for man- 
kind. And when we come to the Bible, 
let us approach it from our major 
premise, and let us tell the people that 
is what we are doing. We do not have 
to be afraid to tell them. For every one 
we lose we will gain ten, Catholics and 
Jews as well as Protestants, people who 
are only looking for religious people 
strong and brave enough to come out 
and say that this is the end of religion. 

S. GERALD GORDON 
Riverside, Rhode Island 


Appreciation 
To the Register: 

After I have read each issue of the 
Register of recent months, I have thought 
I should write a word of appreciation, 
and this time I am going to do it. 

You are doing a job that needs to 
be done, and you are doing it well. 
I like your broad and liberal editorial 
policy. It should keep us from being 
reactionaries! 

GLENN O. CANFIELD 
Clinton, Massachusetts 


Remove the cause 


To the Register: 

“The Time Is Overdue” is an in- 
teresting article in the March Register 
but Mr. Kahn’s method cannot prevent 
future atrocities or mass murders. We 
cannot ensure humane treatment to the 


-people of the world by purging the 


world of its inhuman people. Mr. Kahn 
admits that the men on trial are not 
the only, or even the major, war 
criminals. He accuses the hirelings of 
the German industrialists and their 
friends: the Standard Oil Company, 
General Motors, Henry Ford, Carl 
Henry Mote. Would he recommend the 
death penalty for these also? 

So long as there is war, there will 


be mass murder, both of fighting men 


and of civilians. And remember, we 
also participated in the slaughter of 
the innocents! 

Killing the Nazi leaders will not 
guarantee life to our children. Others 
will rise up and kill them—unless the 
cause of the war be removed. This can 
be done by constructive, but never by 
destructive, measures. 

Instead of concentrating on killing 
people, we would do well to concentrate 
on evolving a new order of life for 
people—a system in which all people 
are guaranteed not only the right to 
live, but the opportunity to 
abundantly, or at least, decently. 

EmMA BLACKMAN 
Normal, Illinois 


What about liberal economists? 
To the Register: 

Your enlightened and public-spirited 
contributor, John H. Webster, tells us 
in the February Register that he is a 
firm believer in free and private enter- 
prise. Not long since, Bernard M. 
Baruch warned the nation against 
“statism,” or totalitarianism, and ex- 
tolled private enterprise. No better 
economic system, he asserted, has yet 
been evolved: the defects of our system 
are not incurable, not likely to prove 
fatal, as the Marxians maintain. 

All schools of socialism agree with 
the Marxians that capitalism—free 
private enterprise—is sick unto death; 
that it is rapidly declining because of 
its inherent contradictions, its inability 
to prevent major depressions, mass un- 
employment, poverty in the midst of 
potential abundance. What I should 
like to ask the sober upholders of 
private enterprise is this: Have they 
taken the time and trouble to study 
the Keynes-Hansen school of liberal 
economists? This school is not “red,” 
but it is convinced that the problem 
of unemployment, of the boom-bust 
cycles, it cannot possibly solve, and 
that henceforth governments must play 
a large part in our economic life-plan 
and undertake useful public works, 
create jobs for millions not provided 
for by private enterprise. 


Victor S. YARROS 
La Jolla, California 


Concerning prayer 


To the Register: 

I liked Dr. Palfrey Perkins’ article 
on “The Feast of Lent,” or at least the 
suggestion that Lent be a time when men 
might search and rededicate their minds. 

I find the parts concerning prayer, 
even with the most liberal interpreta- 


live. 
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COVER PICTURES: On the front cover 
appear the photographs of twelve of the 
thirteen distinguished Unitarians whose 
statements appear on page 212-14 of this 
issue, 
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A landmark 
in 
historical 


writing 


by 
Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. 


THE AGE of 
JACKSON 


PAUL H. BUCK, Provost, Harvard 


University: “ ... a major book ... 
and one which coming from so young 
a man is indeed remarkable . .. a 


superb combination of technical com- 
petence, readability, insight and inter- 
pretation.” , 


MARQUIS JAMES, Pulitzer Prize his- 
torian: “Many will understand better 
the causes that engendered, the forces 
that sustained and the aims that 
triumphed under the aegis of a leader 
who has lately left us and whose mark 
on American life is so like that of 
Jackson.” 


MERLE CURTI, Pulitzer Prize his- 
torian: “ . a triumph of historical 
analysis and _ interpreta- 
tion . . . throws much new light on a 
host of Americans who come to life in 
remarkable portraits that are both 


brilliant and sensitive.’—The Nation 


scholarship, 


At all bookstores . $5.00 


LITTLE, BROWN AND CO., BOSTON 
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tion, hard to. “get down.” The insis- 


tence that religion must be some sort of 
metaphysical experience to qualify as 
a religion and the expressed fear that 
Unitarianism might, without _ this 
mystical practice, survive as a “mere 
intellectualism” are perhaps uninten- 
tional insults to those of us who find 
strength and bravery to cope with life 


and face death without the practice of © 


prayer, as understood either by funda- 


‘mentalists or restyled by liberal mystics. 


With the best conditioning, not just 
a few, but many, obtain plenty of re- 
ligious satisfaction from applied re- 
ligion, minus the metaphysical gymnas- 
tics. Will some able humanist give Dr. 
Perkins a more adequate answer to his 
assertions ? 

Mrs. Joun D. WALTERS 

Uniontown, Pennsylvania 


Satisfying 
To the Register: 


The cover picture of the First Con- 
gregational Society of Jamaica Plain, 
Massachusetts, gave me a thrill and 
brought delightful memories. The defini- 
tion of principles of Unitarianism on 
the inside cover is completely satisfy- 
ing. 

FrANcIS CALL GorE WooDMAN 
Boston, Massachusetts 


For larger families 


To the Register: 


A realistic appraisal of the possi- 
bilities of Unitarian Advance should 
not overlook the present size of the 
average Unitarian family. We. Uni- 
tarians have so few children that, even 
if we were able to instill into every 
one of them an abiding loyalty to the 
Free Faith, our cause would still have 
to depend on a large percentage of 
converts even to maintain our present 
strength. _ ; 

If we really want our movement to 
grow, I seriously recommend that the 
American Unitarian Association under- 
take a program of education to en- 
courage larger families “among our 
people, somewhat along the lines 
recently suggested by the Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America. 

Psychologists are telling us_ that, 
where financial means and_ physical 
health permit, the larger household has 
positive psychological and _ spiritual 
advantages. To replace ourselves 
biologically, there must be an average 
of three and one-half children to each 
family. We Unitarians are at present 
far from the goal of avoiding biological 
suicide. Too many of us believe in 
one God and one child. What we 
need to fear is not too large but too 
small a family. 


It seems to me that without diminish- | 
ing any zeal to seek converts to our 
faith, and without jeopardizing any 
basic standards of domestic health and 
security, it should be possible to en- 
hance the spiritual welfare of both 
our homes and our churches. by. en- 
larging the circumference of our family 
hearths. 

Davi Ruys WILtiaMs 
Rochester, New York - 


Which is it? 
To the Register: 


In reference to Mr. Habib I. Katibah’s 
article in the March Register, there is 
a great deal of confusion left in the 
reader’s mind as to whether Unitarian- 
ism is a theological construction or a 
movement of social and religious free- 
dom. I believe it is not the former and 
is the latter, so that even a “Trinitarian” 
can be a “Unitarian” if he is a mem- 
ber of a free religious society devoted 
to social and religious freedom. In 
this sense, I wonder how many Arab 
“Unitarians” there are? 


Hucu W. Weston 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Homework to do 
To the Register: 


I thought the “corruption of youth” 
gag died with the poison hemlock, but 
here it is again, resurrected by Rev. 
Donald Harrington, and used against 
the Editor, who is “also director of all 
of our Unitarian youth activities.” 


I weary of seeing that familiar list 
of things-wrong-with-Russia, and am 
fatigued at the kind of freedom that can 
do nothing but gloat over freedom. Uni- 
tarian ministers should not join the 
triune hierarchy of the N.A.M., the 
K.K.K. and the Papacy in this war of 
nerves against Russia. We have a 
tradition against the emotional approach 
to religion, and here is the religious 
problem today—rationality. applied to 
world politics. 


Let us of the Monroe Doctrine put 
ourselves in the place of the Russian 
people, hemmed in on every border by 
British oratory and American atomic 
might. How quickly we forget Arch- 
angel and the Mannerheim line! Those 
were the Bunker Hills of the Russians. 
War-weary and house-poor America has 
some homework to do, and that means 
giving our touted freedom some goals. 

I hope that the Editor will point out 
that one of Mr. Harrington’s charges 
against Hewlett Johnson is denied by 
the Dean in the same March issue. 

*Harowp P. MarLey — 
Dayton, Ohio ¢ : 


EDITORIALS 


TO A DISTANT DELEGATE 


ANNIVERSARY Week (May 19 to 23) will bring together 
laymen and ministers from Unitarian churches through- 
out North America—and we are very glad. It has been 
several years since many active Unitarians have been able 
to gather at the First Church, the Bellevue Hotel, at our 
headquarters on Beacon Street and other familiar places. 
We look forward to the week with unabated delight. Wide 
and representative discussion will prove again our inherent 
devotion to democratic processes. - 


With Thomas Jefferson we feel it is a noble sight to 
see people passing laws—including laws about church 
affairs! (We have always rejoiced that the Unitarians 
are unencumbered with a House of Bishops.) We shall 
polish the brass and shake out the flags.. Anniversary 
Week will soon be here! 


“PEACE LIKE A RIVER” 


OnE troubled reader writes: “Why don’t you criticize Rus- 
sia in the Register?” We presume he means, why don’t we 
run articles by Max Eastman, William Henry Chamberlin 
and Louis Fischer, whose visits to Russia date back many 
years. The controversy in the Ailantic Monthly over this 
question throws the issue into fresh relief. Shouldn’t liberal 
journals open their pages to what is often called “frank 
criticism” of our wartime ally? 

Our answer is that of a recently returned American 
correspondent, of middle-of-the-road views, who had spent 
several years in Russia. He resolved while there to return 
home and write, in a friendly but frank fashion, of things 
he felt could be well pointed out: inefficiency in some 
industrial plans, errors of judgment in marriage and 
divorce laws, censorship policies based, he felt, on a 
misunderstanding of capitalist nations. But when he 
returned to America he refused to write this criticism. 
He saw how such objective and honest criticisms were 
used as oil to add to the flames of anti-Soviet hatred 
engendered by the American press. He saw such criticism 
distorted and misquoted to read as appeals for war on 
the “bolshevist hordes.” So he did not write his articles. 


The Register will not lend its pages to Mr. Hearst’s 


and Mr. Howard’s campaigns of hate against a great and 


honorable people. Mr. Molotoff can err as humanly as 
Mr. Bevin, of course. The Soviets can be as stubborn 
about friendly governments on their borders as we are 
about the Monroe Doctrine. The Russians are not going 
to agree with us about what constitutes the most 
desirable form of government. Let this be noted: No 
- authoritative facts about Russia, however critical, that will 
help us clarify our thinking will be forbidden space in this 


journal. Two factors are important. The substance must 
be accurate, the timing helpful. The desire of many to 
joi in an anti-Soviet chorus at this moment in history 
does not reveal a particularly disinterested pass.on for 
world peace. 

We also believe that only unity among the Big Three 
Nations (which won the war) can win the peace. We 
will not play agent provocateur for a Third World War. 
The opinion of returning combat veterans, who re- 
gard the current irresponsible war talk with amaze- 
respect. We hold the 
Americans _ hold, 


ment and horror, deserves 


same view that a majority of 
according to public opinion polls: that Socialist Russia 
and Capitalist America need not rush into mortal combat 
because we hold different views on many matters. We 
feel a very real obligation to take Isaiah seriously: “I 
will extend peace to her like a river.” 

Criticism, like charity, begins at home. It is a domestic 
Objective ob- 
servers tell us that the Russians have far more of it within 


virtue for both Russians and Americans. 


their borders than our press would have us think. Our 
greatest concern is its effective usage here. The Russians 
have an obligation to see that it operates in Moscow. 


SCIENTISTS ARE PROPHETS 


Dr. Harold C. Urey, a world-renowned atomic scientist, 
recently wrote in Collier’s and Reader’s Scope “I’m a 
Frightened Man.” We hope every Register subscriber read 
the article. The Federation of Atomic Scientists, several 
of whose members we have met during the past few months 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Washington, D. C., are 
men whose voices need to be heard as were those of the 
prophets in ancient Israel. They are militantly and in- 
sistently asking for United Nations unity, an end of 
American imperialistic threats and civilian control of 
atomic power. Isaiah, Jeremiah and Jesus in earlier 
centuries pleaded for universal brotherhood. The atomic 
scientists, wearing their prophetic mantles, are saying: 
“Today we are not so much in competition with other 
countries—humanity is in competition with itself. Think! 
Because we would not face the obvious, mankind allowed 
fascism to blast Europe. Now if we still refuse to learn 
the lesson of co-operation it will be not Europe, but the 
world, which will lie in ruins. In the race between education 
and catastrophe, atomic power has given catastrophe a 
fearful lead. Atomic war could unleash forces of evil 
so strong no power of good could stop them.” 
Now is a time when religion and science need to share 
a common pulpit and insist to our people and our govern- 
ment that pre-Hiroshima power politics will certainly spell 
catastrophe for civilization. The atomic scientist is forcing 
us to answer the question, “Will you use atomic energy 
for life or death?” 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


AND RENEW A RIGHT SPIRIT WITHIN US 


Ir there is any word that is used more carelessly in church 
circles than the word “spiritual,” I. don’t know what it is. 
It has a strangely satisfying quality for those who like it, 
but it is very hard to say just what it means. It is used as 
the antithesis of a whole series of other words—‘“material,” 
“mundane,” “natural,” “practical” and a lot more. A 
“spiritual” sermon, for example, is one that stands in sharp 
contrast to an “intellectual” sermon or a sermon that deals 
with some contemporary aspect of the “social problem.” 
Sometimes I wonder whether the people who tell me that 
their minister is “such a spiritual preacher” aren’t really 
trying to tell me that he never troubles their conscience or 
stimulates their thinking or outrages their pet prejudices. 
Certainly in many cases the word carries connotations of 
Of the “spiritual” 
preacher I often suspect that it might truly be said that his 
ways are ways of pleasantness and all his paths are peace. 

But I know that this reaction to the word is by no means 
fair. Somewhere along the line we must have lost the clue 
to the real meaning, and it seems to me that it would be 
very much worthwhile to go back a bit and try to set our 


balm in Gilead and ease in Zion. 


minds straight about it. Perhaps by that method we can 


restore some useful and vigorous content to the word. Let’s. 


begin by trying to define it. What do we mean when we 
say that a man is “spiritual”? 


Toward a definition 


As happens very often with me, I find myself turning 
to the Bible; and it occurs to me that we might frame our 
definition by picking up a verse from one of the psalms. 
“Create in me, O God, a clean heart, and renew a right 
spirit within me.” That suggests at least the beginning of a 
definition: A spiritual man is a man who has “a right spirit” 
within him. ; 

But what do we mean by “a right spirit”? Let’s look 
at it negatively for a moment. Every now and then | 
hear someone say that so-and-so “has the wrong spirit.” 
What does that mean? I think it usually means that there 
is a streak of something in his soul that pretty thoroughly 
vitiates everything he does or tries to do—something mean, 
or cruel, or petty, or crooked, or just plain selfish. The 
man with a wrong spirit has hold of the stick by the wrong 
end; he sees everything askew, he is always sorry for him- 
self, he is a chronic whiner and complainer, he is out of 
sorts, out of step, out of luck. And of course he is most of 
the time miserably unhappy. 

The man with a right spirit within him is just the op- 
posite. He may not be brilliantly successful, but he is 
free from the wretched. bondage of preoccupation with 
himself. He is without guile, without hypocrisy; and there 
is not a trace of self-pity in him. He does not think of him- 
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self more highly than he ought to think, but he has a proper 
respect for himself as well as for others. This is the 
“spiritual” man. 


The sword of the spirit 


Once you begin to give this sort of concrete meaning 
to the word you escape from its weakness and its aura 
of sugary sentimentality. Now you can see why St. Paul 
spoke of “the sword of the spirit.” There is nothing 
soft about this kind of person, nothing flabby, nothing 
evasive. Under this definition, a spiritual man is not one 
who dodges issues, or looks at life through rose-tinted 
glasses, or “parks his brains outside” when he goes to 
church. The man who has “a right spirit within him” 
may have a harsh voice, but it will not be either simpering 
or saccharine. His hands will be vigorous, his mind 
will be alert, his heart will be quick to respond. He will 
be capable of blazing indignation when he sees injustice, 
and of the gentleness that is only possible to the strong. 


The real test 


Using some such definition, we can begin to give reality 
to the word “spiritual” in its common usages. <A “spiritual” 
sermon is one that helps to “renew a right spirit” within 
those who hear it. A “spiritual” minister is one who 
has a right spirit within himself and somehow communicates 
to others the desire to get a right spirit and then hang 
on to it. A “spiritual” house, or organization, or book, 
or picture, is one that makes us eager to give a right 


spirit more complete control over what we do, or say, or 
think. 


Here is a test we can apply to our May Meetings in 
Boston this month, and the outcome of the test will not 
depend upon how many services of worship are held, 
how many hymns are sung, how many prayers are offered, 
or how many sermons are preached. The high point of 
spiritual power during the entire week might conceivably 
occur in the thick of a debate over a resolution, provided 
it aroused us to fresh determination to make the spirit 
of our fellowship “right,” to “create a clean heart” and 
have done with lesser things. In this sense, the whole 
value of our gatherings will lie in their capacity to 
provide a “spiritual” experience for those who come. 

There is need for such a renewal of the right spirit 
among us. At more than one point the vision has become 
blurred, the perspective distorted, the deeper incentives 
forgotten. We need to be reminded—all of us—of the 
strength and beauty of the way of holiness. God grant 
that this gift may be ours, with greater power than ever!’ 


F. M. E. 


by JULIUS E. WARREN 


Horace Mann —and Today's 


“Race Between Education and Chaos ” 


An article for modern America by the successor 
in office to the “Father of the Public School” 


May 4, 1946, marks the 150th anniversary of the birth of a great 
American, Horace Mann. It falls in a year of victory and triumph for 
a great American people who live in the richest country in the world. 
Through the wealth that these American people have amassed, through 
their inventiveness and ingenuity, through the energy and strength of 
their young men, through the organization and skill of their leaders, 
through the concentration of all their resources toward the end of 
winning the war for the preservation of their way of life—democracy 
—these American people stand as the most powerful nation in the 
world. But how they shall direct their energies and face the issues of 
carrying on a program of peaceful living among themselves, of helping 
the rest of the world to reconstruct their torn and shattered economy, 
presents one of the most serious problems ever faced by any civiliza- 
tion. 

There were the beginnings of this 
greatness in the period in which Horace 
Mann chose, from the many issues 
facing the America of his day, the 
cause of education as the most signifi- 
cant area in which he could be of serv- 
ice to society and particularly to his 
fellow citizens. Those years in the 
early part of the nineteenth century 
were also years of great pushing for- 
ward, of great zeal for reform, and this, 
in a time when the country was facing 
one of the most serious financial de- 

. pressions that any country has ever 
faced. 

In his young manhood his associates 
and friends—Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Emerson, Whittier, Thoreau, Bryant, 
Poe, Irving and others—were contribu- 
tors to what has been called the Ameri- 


can Golden Age in Literature. It was 


a period of expansion into the West, the 
setting up of new enterprises and new 
governments in far places. It was a 
period in which factories and indus- 
tries were being established rapidly in 
the East. It was a period of tremendous 
problems for the future of this nation, 
whose potential strength and greatness 
‘were even then emerging. 
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 Jurrus E. ‘Warren, a distinguished educator 
in the tradition of Horace Mann, is also a 
member of the Unitarian. church. of West 
Newton, Massachusetts, which Horace, Hann 
helped to found in 1848. A news story on Dr. 
Warren appears on Page 233. i 


Horace Mann 


REE 


In this setting, at the age of forty- 
one, Horace Mann, a legislator, a poli- 


‘tician, already a statesman, a liberal 


humanitarian, but with little or no ex- 


‘perience as an educator, chose to devote 


the rest of his life to the cause of educa- 
tion because he saw. in it the only way 


of salvation for society, both ‘materially 


and spiritually, for this potentially 


‘great country of which he was a part. 


As a’ member ‘of the Massachusetts 
Legislature his first formal speech had 


-been in favor of religious liberty and his 


second was in support of helpful legis- 
lation for the development of railroads 
in this state. In the ten-year period of 
his service in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature he was to show himself as a:man 
concerned with both the spiritual and 
material welfare of his state. It was 
largely through his influence that the 
first State Board of Education in this 
country was established, and in 1837, 
he gave up all other plans for himself 
in order to assume the post of first secre- 
tary of the State Board of Education at 
a miserable salary. When he learned 
that the legislature had fixed the salary 
of the secretary at $1,500, he said, “Well 
one thing is cértain, if I live and have 
health, I will be revenged on them. I 
will do more than $1,500 worth of 
good.” 

So we see this unselfish pioneering 
creative man of action in education, 
starting out to fight the battle for tax: 
supported, entirely free schools, under 
state supervision, in a period of extra- 
ordinary public inertia, if not active 
and hostile opposition from selfish in- 
terests. The bill establishing the Board 
of Education had indicated that its 
function was the collection of informa- 
tion about the schools in Massachusetts 
and dissemination among them of the 
most approved and successful methods 
of arranging the studies and conducting 
the education of the young in a state 
in which there had been no unifying 
influence or system. It was a tre- 
mendous task. 

Mann, with his understanding of 
politics and of people, refused to be- 
come a mere collector of information or 
a disseminator of general suggestions 
regarding the conduct of schools. He 
knew that if education was to improve 
and advance, the people must under- 
stand and ‘consent to it. The twelve- 
year period in which he served as 
secretary was largely devoted to taking 
the case for free, democratic, nonsec- 
tarian schools to every community and 
hamlet. in the state; here he was met 


face to face not only by the opposition 


of sordid politicians, but by the equally 


‘hopeless, unprogressive and prejudiced 
‘schoolmen of limited vision and under- 


standing. - His prayer soon after he 


_assumed office as Secretary of the Board 


of Education indicates how human and 
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Unitarian students at Antioch College gather below the statue of Horace Mann, who 
completed his pioneer work for education as founder and first President of the college. 


understanding he was of the difficul- 
ties that faced him as a simple man 
carrying the great responsibilities of 
educational leadership: “God grant me 
annihilation of selfishness, a mind of 
wisdom, a heart of benevolence.” 

In carrying out his-plan for awaken- 
ing the people of Massachusetts to the 
need for free public education for all 
Massachusetts youth, Mann developed 
and perfected his “Lecture on Educa- 
tion.” It is full of lofty periods, 
written in the oratorical style of 
Edmund Burke or Daniel Webster, but 
filled with simple and homely illustra- 
tions and persuasive, crafty and com- 
pelling argument. If the address were 
to be condensed and given fresh and 
new today, it would show Horace Mann 
a progressive, for the things for which 
he pleaded, the opportunities that he 
saw for education, what he believed and 
knew about the learning process are not 
yet a fact in actual practice and pro- 
cedure in many schools of our own day. 
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This “Lecture on Education” stand- 
ing alone places Horace Mann as a great 
leader in modern education, a prophet, 


a reformer,-a humanitarian of the first” 


order. It emphasizes again and again 
the power for good that resides in edu- 
cation rightly conceived and efficiently 
administered. It sees in that power the 
main hope of happiness and peace of 
mind, as well as material success for 
man and for society. Through good 
education for all men, it visualizes and 
assures prosperity, the advance of the 
teachings of the church, the establish- 
ment of good government, the raising of 
moral and ethical standards of human 
behavior and the equality of men of all 
races and creeds living together co- 
operatively and productively in a demo- 
cratic society. His belief in the potential 
of good education is well expressed in 
his own words on his tablet in the Hall 
of Fame at New York University. “The 
Common School is the greatest dis- 
covery ever made by man. It is super- 


eminent in its universality and in the 
timeliness of the aid it proffers. . . . The 
Common School can train up children 
in the elements of all good knowledge 
and of virtue.” 


The convictions of Horace Mann have 
been contagious for over one-hundred 
years. His aspirations for education as 


. the great force for the welfare of man 


gained some ground, even in his life- 
time. He saw the establishment of the 
first public training school for teachers; 
he brought about through his own 
prodigious energy and activity some 
unity and co-ordination of the public 
education forces of Massachusetts to- 
ward common and desirable ends. He 
was an efficient administrator and 
organizer as well as a forefront thinker 
in universal education. He helped to 
set the pattern for the organization of 
public education in this country. He 
opened the way toward a professional- 
ization of teaching. As a liberal leader 
he worked constantly in the cause of 
religious freedom and tolerance of men 
of differing faiths, but with equal force 
toward the elimination of sectarianism 
in the programs of the public schools. 
He fought for the free man in a free 
society. Whenever he could, he directed 
the paths of education toward the solu- 
tion of the great issues and problems 
facing the men and women of his time. 


Others who could follow him have 
carried on with varying degrees of suc- 
cess the work he started. But in most 
places, the ideals and the program 
which those ideals envisioned are still 
imperfectly carried out. The problems 
of 1946 are even more complicated than 
were those of the years of his maturity, 
for these problems are not those of a 
state. a college or even a nation. They 
are the problems of a world. In order 
to create a world order of equity and 
justice, it has been necessary for the 
United States to aid in fighting and win- 
ning two world wars. If a great part 
of the successful ending of these world 
conflicts has been due to the use of the 
processes and techniques of education 
by our military forces, how much more 
important it is that these known and 
tried methods of education shall be 
used in the more difficult task of finding 
ways and means by which men and 
women and nations of the world can 
live together in peace and harmony. 
Horace Mann, were he living today. 
would have met this challenge. God 
grant that his successors in the field of 
education and the common man whom 
he helped to quicken with the under- 
standing of the power resident in edu- 
cation may also see clearly, act wisely. 
unselfishly and benevolently to the end 
that in our time unity and peace may be 
the common heritage of man. 


by MADAME SUN YAT-SEN 


Pivot 


of World Peace 


One of the great women of our time tells 
us what the Chinese people feel and want 


As the Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy sponsors a 
salute to China, I wish to extend to you the greetings of your demo- 
cratic friends in this land. We find the bonds that unite you to us 
are much stronger than ever before. They have withstood the violent 
trials of the eight-year war against fascism; they have been strength- 
ened by the common sacrifices of our people to assure the Four Free- 


doms to all peoples. 


It is good to find that our bonds are 
stronger, for we know that fascism does 
not automatically die with the cessa- 
tion of the shooting. We know it will 
take the same, if not greater, common 
efforts of all democratic forces to win 
the peace. We also know that peace 
means continuing the lessons of this 
long war—unity, co-operation and toler- 
ance among the Allies. 

This peace has to be made in a small 

world, a world shrunken by war and 
expanded communications. These en- 
compassing facilities have sped the 
meaning of the Four Freedoms to every 
precinct of the world. And these im- 
mortal phrases of your great Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, promising freedom of 
expression, freedom of religion, free- 
dom from fear and freedom from want, 
once having been heard, the people of 
the world are demanding the actual 
thing. 
This applies to the people of the Far 
East as much as it applies to the people 
of the Americas. Freedom in the Far 
East is indivisible from the freedom 
that you are upholding in your own 
country. 

One of the most important places on 
earth where the principles of freedom 
have to be applied is China. China has 
emerged from the war as one of the 
pivots of world peace. 


Mapame Sun Yar-sen, one of the famous 


Soong sisters who have played decisive roles 
in the affairs of China, was graduated from 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia. She 


served as secretary to Dr. Sun during his. 


lifetime and has, carried on his work as a 
heroic spokesman of Chinese aspirations for 


This position, 
has conferred upon her great responsi-. 


Sun Yar-sen founded the first Chinese re- 
public in 1911. It was based on his Three 
Principles of the People: a politically inde- 
pendent China; constitutional government of, 
by and for the people; and a decent standard 
of living for all the people. He was lected 
President of the Southern Chinese Republic 
in 1921. He died in 1926. 
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bilities which are inseparably linked 
with the many internal problems facing 
her today. Among those problems is 
the achievement of political and eco- 
nomic democracy within the land. These 
must receive prime consideration, for 
without political democracy there can 
be no national unity; and without eco- 
nomi¢ democracy there can be no in- 
ternal stability. These are China’s 
immediate goals; these: are the pre- 
requisites of a solid reconstruction. 


The past seven months have seen the 
leaders of our country, with the in- 
valuable aid of General George C. 
Marshall backed by the American 
people, clear the ground for laying the 
foundation. It has been one of China’s 
most critical periods. At the end of the 
war both Nationalist and Communist 
armies began to move or be moved in 
areas occupied by the surrendering 
Japanese and the treacherous collabora- 
tors. These armies clashed at several 
points. The insistence of the Chinese 
people themselves prevented those con- 
flicts from spreading into out-and-out 
civil strife. : 

On the political scene, the people 
struggled for a voice in the government 
of their country. Up to that time they 
had had none. At:the same moment, 
economic hardships were suffered; 
farmers in many provinces were starv- 
ing; industrial workers in the cities 
demonstrated against unemployment 
and skyrocketing prices. 


Gigantic steps 


These were tedious- times. They 
served as a warning that many problems 
must be solved simultaneously. Gigan- 
tic steps were necessary to meet this 
crisis. Some of those steps were taken. 
In quick order the world received news 
from China of the cease-fire order, the 
work of the Executive Headquarters in 
carrying out that order and the de- 
cisions reached at the meeting of the 
Political Consultative Council. 

These were far-reaching accomplish- 
ments. Due credit should be given to 
all the parties involved. At the same 
time it should be recognized that these 
significant acts were merely the begin- 
ning—we must outdistance them by 
even greater acts if we are to see demo- 
cratic progress in every corner of this 
land. Up to this point, the goals have 
been put to paper, the general outlines 
have been drawn. Now the actions to 
complete the outlines must be forthcom- 
ing. These actions must fit on practical 
frames, they must involve China’s 
economy, there must be planning for 
full rice bowls—for all the people, not 
just a few. 

Actions must involve health stan- 
dards. These must be raised as rapidly 
as possible, in the environs of the cities 
and on the marginal farms. The actions 
must involve education: This must be 
spread liberally to every part of the 
land. And, most important of all, these 
actions must exist in an atmosphere of 
freedom, otherwise they will not thrive. 

Naturally, all of these activities must 
have their roots in the people of China. 
This makes it imperative that not only 
the leaders of China and those who are 
cent here to give aid, but also the people 

(Continued on page 928) 
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by HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


; 


On Being | 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Fit to Live 


With 


To put America “first” is disloyal to America, 
says one of the world’s most celebrated preachers 


THE world’s problems today are so huge that we individuals often feel 
unrelated to their solution. Many of us, therefore, stand looking at 
this gigantic spectacle today, as from the outside, but I do not see how 
we can stay there, if we perceive what the gist of the world’s problem 


really is — being fit to live with. That is the essence of it. 


Our one 


world calls desperately for that. Wives and husbands, parents and 
children, Russia and the United States, Britain and India, Orientals 
and Occidentals, whites and Negroes, Catholics, Jews and Protestants 
— this is the world’s cry, with catastrophe awaiting failure: Wanted! 
those qualities of life and character that make men and nations fit to 


live with. 


If this seems oversimplification I 
agree that it is a minimum statement, 
but it has this double advantage: first, 
it presents a responsibility none can 
deny—each of us knows that he is under 
at least this much obligation, to be fit 
to live with; and second, this way of 
putting it takes us all in, each of us 
daily in the thick of it, either adding to 
or subtracting from that basic quality 
without which no problem in the world 
can ever be solved—being fit to live 
with. 

The more one ponders this matter the 
deeper it grows. Paul was dealing with 
it when he wrote his twelfth chapter of 
First Corinthians: “Many members, but 
one body. And the eye cannot say to 
the hand, I have no need of thee: or 
again the head to the feet, I have no 
need of you . .. whether one member 
suffereth, all the members suffer with 
it; or one member is honored, all the 
members rejoice with it.” Applied to 
our world’s estate now, that simile 
represents a tremendous fact—races 
and nations forced to live together, be- 


Harry Emerson Fospicx retires this month 
after twenty years of service as minister of 
the Riverside Church, New York City. He has 
served on the faculty of Union Theological 
Seminary for thirty-eight years. He remains 
today the dean of American preachers. 
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fore we are fit to live with. And Paul, 
facing that kind of situation, swung out 
into his thirteenth chapter on love, 
driven to it by the logic of the situation, 
because he saw that only love can make 
men fit to live with. That is not simple, 
but penetrating, far-reaching and pro- 
found. 


Secret of a good home 


Some of us came from homes lovely 
to live in, and considering what made 
them such We see why it was that Paul 
moved out from his twelfth chapter 
into his thirteenth. That is what it 
takes to be fit to live with in a home. 
“Love suffereth long, and is kind; love 
envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up, doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not 
provoked, taketh not account of evil 
. . . beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things.” No, our theme is not over- 
simplification. It fathoms the depths of 
our liyes; it is the loveliest thing that 
can be true of us, that we are really fit 
to live with. 


Now on a large scale, this is the 
world’s problem. Today we all are 
thinking of the vast political overhead 
the United Nations Organization is try- 
ing to build up—absolutely indispensa- 


ble. But consider the spiritual founda- 
tions on which alone a peaceful world 
can stand. Races and nations fit to live 
with—that alone will do it, and one by 
one we individually are in the thick of 
that. Every unfair discrimination a 
white man practices against a Negro, 
every nasty slur voiced by a Gentile 
against Jews, or by a Jew against Gen- 
tiles, every expression of contempt 
against a whole race or nation, every 
outburst of meanness, discourtesy, 
prejudice and bad temper, makes less 
possible the solution of mankind’s 
gigantic problem. Our theme brings 
the whole world’s deepest need within | 
the scope of every man’s responsibility.. 

Let us step out from this more in- 
timate aspect of our subject to see our 
public situation in the light of it. We 
have always talked about world brother- 
hood. It was a beautiful ideal, but now 
the whole aspect of the matter has 
altered—world brotherhood no longer 
an ideal but the absolute condition of 
civilization’s survival. It is world 
brotherhood now, or else! 


The dramatic conquest of the air, the 
shrinking of the planet in travel time, 
and the release of atomic power, have, 
as it were, suddenly confronted us with 
history’s most momentous crisis, long 
building up but unmistakably here at 
last—races and nations forced to live 
together before we are fit to live with. 
And the most serious aspect of this 
situation is that being fit to live with is 
a spiritual matter; it can be politically 
expressed, but it cannot be politically 
manufactured; it must start in the in- 
telligence and conscience and good will 
of people. My soul! can we meet that 
test of survival now-—and it takes us. 
all in! 

At any rate, we should be able to do | 
this much—stop talking about inter- | 


national peace, world brotherhood and 
all that, as beautiful ideals. They are 
no longer ideals, but hardheaded, des- 
perately necessary endeavors to catch 
up with the realistic facts. It is the 


facts, not the ideals, that have gone far, 


far ahead of us, and every endeavor 
after world brotherhood is simply the 
spirit of man trying to catch up with 
the facts before it is too late. As Prime 
Minister Attlee said, “We cannot make 
a heaven in our own country and leave 
a hell outside.” No! The day has 
passed for that. : 


World first, not nation 


The phrase, “being up to date,” is 
commonly used in trivial ways, but think 
what it means to be up to date now. 
At the very least, it means being citi- 
zens of one world. Now, for us-to put 
the nation first is to be disloyal to the 
nation. The world comes first. If the 
world goes to hell the nation will go 
with it. To see that, to act on the basis 
of that, is just catching up with the 
facts. No, more than that, it is catch- 
ing up at last with the New Testament 
—‘“the field is the world.” 

We Americans had better watch our 
step now! We naturally take it for 
granted that we are fit to live with. 
Well, we are doing some good work, 
but we are the most powerful single 
nation on earth, and we had better not 
flourish that power around, as we are 
tempted to. What if some other nation 
—Russia. for example—were the most 
powerful on earth? What if she alone 
possessed the secret of the atomic 
bomb’s manufacture? What if she 
proposed in the Pacific to blow up hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars worth of 
ships with her bombs, and what if she 
frankly said what our American admiral 
in charge of the experiment says is the 
purpose of it: first, to translate the 
result “into terms of U. S. sea power”; 
and second, to train “Army Air Forces 
personnel in attack with atomic bombs 
against ships.” Suppose Russia were 
doing that—how would we feel? 

Alas, all the great powers, Russia 
not least of all, now are trying to move 
in two directions at once; on one side 
supporting the United Nations Organ- 
ization to abolish war, and on the other 
beginning what may prove to be the 
most fatal competitive armament race 
in history, to prepare for war—in this 
country proposing, for the first time in 
our history, universal military con- 
scription in peacetime. The nations 
cannot pursue both those purposes at 
once—not for long! May God bring 
all of us up to date before the bell 
tolls! 

Now let us come to the heart of the 
matter and see that we must follow 
~ Paul out from his twelfth chapter into 


his thirteenth. When Paul wrote his 
letter, what we call the twelfth chapter 
poured out like a river into the 
thirteenth; the moving current of his 
thought demanded it. If we are many 
members in one body, then hate will not 
do; vengeance, ill will, selfishness—not 
by them can the problems of such inter- 
dependence be solved; only love can 
solve them. 


Mark this! Love in the New Testa- 


ment is not a sentimental and affec- 


tionate emotion as we so commonly 
interpret it. The great Christian word 
for love is agape. Over two hundred 
and fifty times the New Testament uses 
it, and agape means nothing sentimental 
or primarily emotional at all; it means 
understanding and creative good will. 

Take this one test of the matter: the 
New Testament commands us to love, 
but no one can command us to feel 
intimate affection for another—that is 
not within our volition’s power. What 
the Christian God can and does com- 
mand us to do, however, is to practice 
always and everywhere, with friend and 
enemy, with neighbors close at hand and 
with strangers we have never seen, an 
understanding and creative good will. 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, even so do ye also unto 
them”—that is the expression of agape. 
“Love your neighbor as yourself”—that 
is agape. “Love your enemies”—it is 
nonsense to command that, if it means 
feeling affection for our foes; but if it 
means, as it does, extending even to 
them an understanding and creative 
good will so that, by God’s grace, 
enemies may at last be turned into 
friends, that makes sense. Love the 
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PRAYER FOR USE ON 
NATIONAL HOLIDAYS 


Grant, O God, that we may ap- 
proach every question of foreign 
policy from the point of view of our 
deepest convictions as to what is 
true and good; - 

That we may check in ourselves 
and in others every temper which 
makes for war, all ungenerous 
judgments, all presumptuous claims, 
all promptings of self-assertion, the 
growths of ignorance and passion; 

That we may endeavor to under- 
stand the needs, the feelings, the 
endowments, the traditional aspira- 
tions of other countries; 

That we may do gladly, un- 
weariedly, patiently, what lies in 
us to remove suspicions and mis- 
understandings; 

That we may honor all men. 
Amen. —BROOKE F. WESTCOTT 


Printed by permission of the Woman’s Press, from 
Prayers of the Free Spirit. 
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Russians, millions of them, love the 
Chinese, the Indians, the South Sea 
Islanders, and all the rest—no wonder 
men think that idea silly when they 
interpret it to mean emotional affec- 
tionateness. But to extend to the Rus- 
sians, the Chinese, and all the world, 
understanding and creative good will 
—that is not silly; that is the sine qua 
non of civilization’s survival now. 

To see all men near and far as sons 
of God, to practice understanding and 
creative good will to all men as human 
beings—that is the Christian ethic. 
Just now this is critically important be- 
cause so many of us are relying on a 
lower range of motive. Fear, for ex- 
ample—will not the atomic bomb 
frighten mankind into brotherhood and 
peace? Well, the atomic bomb pre- 
sents a fearful alternative, but no man 
or nation was ever yet frightened into 
real brotherhood and peace. 


Selfish calculations 


And along with fear, we are relying 
on selfish calculation to save us. We 
can have nothing, we say, that we do 
not share. Freedom from deadly 
epidemics is a world-wide matter now; 
we must share health with all men if 
we are securely to possess it ourselves. 
So we argue about one good after an- 
other, from economic welfare to freedom 
from the tragedy of war. That’s all 
true! No major good can be possessed 
in this new world unless it is shared— 
we had better say that! But such 
selfish calculation by itself alone can 
never bring real brotherhood and peace. 

When American missionaries went to 
the South Sea Islands, did they argue 
it all out that some day there might be 
a world war, and American boys might 
come there, and so, on the basis of 
selfish calculation, Christ had better be 
preached and practiced there first? 
They did not! They never thought of 
it! It was the Christian gospel that 
took them there, stronger than fear, 
nobler than self-interest—all men chil- 
dren of God, all men the object of 
Christ’s redeeming sacrifice, love the 
law of life, mankind one family with 
every soul priceless in the sight of God 
—that, and that alone, took them to the 
South Sea Islands, that alone trans- 
formed cannibals into folk finely fit to 
live with. 

Ah Christ, you are the answer still! 
We want world brotherhood; all that we 
and our children most desire depend on 
that; but neither fear nor calculating 
self-interest can achieve it. We must 
have faith—that is basic; we must have 
hope—that, certainly; and we must 
have love. And if we are to be really 
fit to live with, in families, neighbor- 
hoods, nations and one world, “the 
greatest of these is love.” 
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The world at large does not seem 
particularly peaceful these spring days, 
and as a result there is a_ natural 
tendency to lose perspective in regard 
to contemporary events. It should be 
remembered,: first, that the recent war 
was fought to prevent domination of 
the world by the Axis powers and to 
give us the chance to build a peaceful 
world. No one should have expected 
that the end of hostilities would usher 
in the millenium, or that making the 
peace would be easy. We still have 
the chance fer which we fought: to 
construct a better world, something 
that manifestly would have been im- 
possible had the Nazis and Japanese 
won. In order to obtain some sense 
of proportion, anyone who is dis- 
couraged about the present has only 
to try to imagine what conditions would 
now be like if victory had been gained 
by the Axis. 

Secondly, it needs to be recalled that 
the atomic bomb has not “changed 
everything.” It has not altered the 
human propensity for being stupid and 
obtuse where long-run self-interest is 
concerned. What have been altered by 
the atomic bomb are the consequences 
of narrow nationalism and prejudice. 
If we let another war occur, then the 
extinction of mankind can be expected. 

Those, then, who say that another 
war is “inevitable,” that “we must 
fight Russia,” are the advance guard 
of the destroyers of humanity. Anyone 
who assumes casually or asserts that 
war is the only way out of our present 
difficulties simply fails to understand, 
even after Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
what would result from the widespread 
use of atomic bombs. Millions of people 


Payson S. Witp, Professor of Government 
and Associate Dean of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, Harvard University, is 
on the staff of the U. S. Naval War College, 
Newport, R. I. He has written many articles 
and pamphlets on international affairs. 
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Two 


Points of | 


When we learned that Professor Wild, a distinguished 
authority in political science, had spoken to a Unitarian 


meeting on Russia, we asked for his manuscript. 


His 


comments were favorable on the whole. We then asked 
another Unitarian, Professor Walsh as Syracuse Univer- 


The Russian Crisis 


by PAYSON S. WILD 


would disappear in an instant. The 
view that the bombs would be dropped 
by airplanes or that there is a real 
defense is naive in the extreme. 
Scientists know that the bombs can 
be planted by saboteurs so that whole 
cities would be destroyed without 
warning. They know, too, that the 
bombs can be sent, say over the pole, 
in pilotless projectiles like the V-1 and 
V-2 weapons. Can anyone who professes 
to believe in morality, in the principles 
of humanity, really believe that any- 
thing the Russians are doing justifies, 
in the name of morality, the obliteration 
of whole civilizations, the loss of every- 
thing we hold dear, in an atomic war? 


There is, however, no such thing as 
an “inevitable war.” It is a case of 
“thinking makes it so,” and it need not 
occur if we will otherwise. But isn’t 
Russia acting obstreperously? Aren’t 
the Russians ruining the peace before 
it can get started? A case against 
Russia is not difficult to present. From 
Poland and Austria to Manchuria, the 
Russians are pressing demands and 
seem unyielding. In Eastern Europe 
governments friendly .to Moscow carry 
out orders from the Kremlin and pattern 
their system after that of the dictator- 
ship in the U.S.S.R. In Iran and near 
Turkey, Russian troops are ensconced. 
Also, there is no denying the fact that 
the Russians are very difficult to deal 
with in international negotiation. The 
idea of compromise seems virtually 
unknown to them and they leave almost 
no room for give and take—it seems 
to be all “take” and no “give”! Does 
this mean that the Russians are planning 
global conquest-and that we must fight 
them at some point? 

To date there is no conclusive proof 
that the Russians are planning to try 
to rule the whole world. That is only 
a surmise on the part of some, an in- 
ference, but, of course, the more we 


talk and act as if a war were inevitable, 
the more we provoke the very reaction 
we dread. The tragedy is that both 
this country and the Soviet Union are 
caught in a web of mutual distrust and 
suspicion, and the responsibility for 
that condition rests upon both of us. 
It is neither all their fault, nor all 
ours. 


With reason we have disliked Com- 
munist internationalism and the total- 
itarian aspects of their regime. With 
reason, too, they remember, for example, 
the interventions by the Western 
powers, including the United States, 
in 1918-1920, and they recall the 
Munich pact when France and Britain, 
cheered on by many Americans, gave 
Hitler what amounted to a free hand 
to plunge through Czechoslovakia toward 
the Soviet Union. Psychologically, the 
Russians have both a superiority and 
an inferiority complex. They are proud 
of the fact that for the first time since 
1812-1814 they have won a major war. 
They are in something of a swash- 
buckling mood, one that is quite com- 
parable to that of our own country at the 
time of the Mexican War one hundred 
years ago. Then we were the enfants 
terribles of international society, spread- 
ing “dangerous” doctrines of democracy 
and talking loudly about “Manifest 
Destiny” which gave us the “right” to 
expand to the Pacific and beyond. At 
the same time, the Russians are suffering 
from a sense of insecurity. They feel 
unsure. Having been the outcasts, the 
pariahs, they are now not quite certain 
whether they are really wanted in 
polite society. Tl prove how big 
and good they are, they tend to behave 
in an overbearing fashion. 


They are acting as great national states 
in search of security have often acted 
in the past. When, in the Monroe 
Doctrine, we claim the whole hemi- 


View on Russia. 


sity, chairman of Russian studies there and known as 
one who had made addresses on the critical side, to write 
his views. Each was asked to write as freely as he 
pleased. The accompanying articles are the result. 


—Tne Eprror 


War with Russia? 


Many Americans today would endorse 
the statement made two generations ago 
by a British journalist that “Russia 
hangs like a dark and unknown cloud 
over the eastern horizon.” Partly be- 
cause Russia is still unknown, there 
are many who are eager to use her as 
a scapegoat upon which to blame all 
the ills and shortcomings of an uneasy 
world not yet at peace. It needs to be 
recognized at once that, whatever the 
provocations and justifications for 
Russian action, the Russians are in con- 
siderable measure to blame for this. 
Their secretiveness, their manners and 
mannerisms, quite as much as their 
policies and tactics, leave them wide 
‘open for the charges that many hasten 
to hurl against them. 

Rightly or wrongly, it is often im- 
plied and sometimes explicitly claimed 
that Russia is at the bottom of troubles 
ranging from American labor-manage- 
ment disputes to the growing pains of 
British India. Newspaper headlines, at 
least, habitually give the impression 
that the Russians are constantly trying 
to wreck the United Nations and plunge 
the world into war. To try to assess 
and apportion the blame for this is not 
only fruitless, but it also obscures the 
very important fact that the continuous 
exposure of the American people to. this 
sort of thing has created a state of mind 
all the more dangerous because it rests 
on emotions and not on knowledge. In 
the absence of information and under 
the stimulus of repeated and shattering 
challenges to the old way of life, the 
masses of people are highly suggestible. 
Many of them have come to feel vaguely 
that Russia is to blame for all their 
troubles, and that a war with Russia 


Warren B. Watsu is Professor of Russian 
History and Chairman of the Board of Rus- 
sian Studies, Syracuse University. He is a 
member of the May Memorial Church 
(Unitarian) and a member of the Laymen’s 
~ League Council of Syracuse, N. Y. 


by WARREN B. WALSH 


could cure them. It is very disquieting 
that audiences, which six months ago 
used to question whether we would have 
to fight Russia, now either ask how soon 
will we be at war with Russia or simply 
assume that such a war is inevitable. 


Must we have a war with Russia? 
No man has any right to return an un- 
qualified answer to that question. No 
human actions are inevitable. It is con- 
ceivable that in certain conditions we 
might have to fight Russia, but those 
conditions do not now exist. Whether 
or not they will develop is another un- 
known. There are quarrels and differ- 
ences between us at the moment. Some 
of these—militarism, alliances and 
secret diplomacy, and aggressively ex- 
panding ideologies that challenge the 
domestic status quo — are issues from 
which wars have grown. Will this 
happen again? No one knows. It can 
only be_said that the answer depends in 
part upon how strong are those atti- 
tudes and situations that predispose 
toward war in both the U. S. A. and the 
| igre ae 4 

Both powers and both peoples accept 
war as a legal, justifiable instrument of 
national policy. Fears and suspicions, 
flourishing in the darkness of ignorance, 
are rife in both countries. Each coun- 
try has displayed a dangerously narrow, 
nationalistic selfishness, and both are 
cursed with active isolationists. More- 
over, there are in the world powerful, 
utterly selfish and unscrupulous groups 
which in furtherance of their private 
interests actively promote and exploit 
troubles between us and the Russians. 

Some of these malevolent groups have 
long been at war against the Russians 
and wish to enlist us as their allies. 
Chief among them are the Fascists of 
all nations who seek to foment a con- 
flict in which democracy and Russian 
Socialism shall destroy or so weaken 
each other as to give victory to fascism. 


It is not merely happenstance that there 
is still an active German propaganda, 
operating with considerable success and 
designed to drive Wedges between us 
and the Russians. Native American 
Fascists have joined gleefully in this 
divisive campaign. The recent public 
declarations by certain groups to the 
effect that Spain is the last great bul- 
wark against bolshevism must delight 
the shades of Hitler and Goebbels, 
authors of that lie. 


Prominent members of the Roman 
Catholic hierachy, perhaps taking their 
cue from the official pronouncements 
reiterating the fundamental hostility 
between the religious authoritarianism 
of Rome and the secular authoritarian- 
ism of Moscow, have not hesitated to 
charge that the world is being divided 
into “the comradeship of anti-Christ” 
and the “brotherhood of Christ.” Some 
clerics have already taken the short 
step from this position to the point of 
calling for a crusade against bolshevism. 
It is no accident that public-opinion 
surveys have repeatedly found more 
consistent hostility toward the Russians 
among Roman Catholics than among 
Protestants. 

These and other warmongering 
groups cannot, of themselves alone, 
bring war, but Americans should realize 
that such persons are working toward 
war. One must also frankly face the 
fact that the Russian dictatorship liter- 
ally overnight can reverse its announced 
policies of working for peace. Part 
of our disquiet about the Soviets is due 


_to the feeling that their government can 


force them into war against their will. 
This is most unlikely but it is a pos- 
sibility with which one must reckon. 
Americans and Russians can build to- 
gether the road to peace if there is a 
mutual will to do so. The task will be 
long, hard and discouraging. But the 
alternative is stark irretrievable disaster. 
AL | 


WENDELL BERGE 


Director of Antitrust Division, United 
States Department of Justice. 


Unitarianism offers the oppor- 
tunity for a positive and buoyant faith 
in the possibilities of man to create a 
richer, fuller life for himself and his 
fellows, for this arfd succeeding genera- 
tions. It offers a challenge to assure an 
immortality here on earth for man and 
his works. The opportunity is for man, 
and the challenge is to him. Thus 
religion for the Unitarian is a dynamic 
force that elevates life to a place of 
greater dignity. Because it does not 
require rejection of any demonstrable 
data, and indeed invites inquiry and 
adventure, the Unitarian way of life 
presents no inner conflicts between re- 
ligion and the known facts of life. 

It seems to me that the spirit of free- 
dom in which Unitarians approach their 
religion is needed if religion is to sur- 
vive as any kind of force in the affairs 
of men. Given such freedom, the church 
could perform a vital role in leading 
men’s thinking to the ways of peace 
and well-ordered human relationships. 
Traditional Christianity certainly has 
failed to provide the moral leadership 
men need—to which failure the war 
and the present confusion are tragic 
witnesses—but there may yet be time 
to save ourselves if we can sweep aside 
the trappings that have encumbered 
men’s minds and spirits, and face boldly 
the challenge of the present crisis. The 
advance of Unitarianism offers hope to 
those who believe in man’s infinite 
possibilities. 


HAROLD H. BURTON 


Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court; Moderator of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 


E believe in Advancing Religious 
Liberalism because I believe that God 
is at the foundation of life, and the 
truest possible understanding of God is 
the best road to peace and progress on 
earth. I regard religious liberalism as 
but another name for search for the 
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Thirteen distinguished Unitarian laymen 
give personal testimony on their liberal faith 


“Why I Believe in 


Advancing Unitarianism ” 


truth in the field of religion wherever 
that truth may be found. 

My religious faith rests upon the two 
great Commandments — “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind” and “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.”” The Golden Rule trans- 
lates these into action. It is our first 
duty to put that faith to daily practice 
among ourselves and with all nations. 


QUINCY HOWE 


Author and CBS news commentator. 
Editor, Simon & Schuster, Inc. 


I believe that Advancing Unitarian- 
ism and Religious Liberalism are one 
and the same thing. The essence of 
the Unitarian faith lies in the word 
“Unitarian.” All other Christian faiths 
assert that God assumed human form in 
the person of Jesus. The Unitarian 
faith, on the other hand, at least per- 
mits one to believe that Jesus was a 
completely normal and natural man 
whose life and teachings prove that 
all of us have in us some part of the 
divine spirit that permeates the uni- 
verse. 

This distinction between the humanity 
of God and the divinity of man seems to 
be fundamental. A belief in the divine 
qualities of the individual not only 
compels us to respect all members of 
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the human family but breaks down man- 
made barriers between God and man, 
as well as between man and man. It 
puts the whole emphasis on the devel- 
opment of man’s spiritual nature here 
on earth. It puts whatever faith we 
have where that faith belongs—in our 
daily lives. 


W. M. KIPLINGER 


Editor of the Kiplinger Washington 


Letters. 

Religious liberals have often 
been accused of being smug, self- 
satisfied and lazy. It has been charged 
that they are conscious of the advantages 
of their own spiritual freedom but that 
they do not bother to explain and extend 
this freedom to others. Unfortunately 
there is much truth in the charges. 

Among Unitarians, though, there is 
a new movement of aggressiveness in 
religious liberalism. It is not merely 
for a church, but for a cause—the cause 
of freedom in relations between men 
and God, and between men and men. 
Full freedom has been hampered 
through the ages by sets of rules, doc- 
trines and creeds. 

The movement known as Unitarian 
Advance represents an effort to tear 
down the barriers between religious 
groups, to cleat away the clutter in re- 
ligious thinking and to bring in spiritual 
air and sunshine. This movement seeks 


WHY I BELIEVE IN ADVANCING UNITARIANISM 


A score of America’s distinguished leaders—statesmen, authors, educators, 


scientists, industrialists—tell in personal terms: 


Why I Believe in Advancing 


Unitarianism and Religious Liberalism. Read the personal statements of cele- - 


brated modern men who are devoted to the church that meant so much to Presi- 
dents Jerrerson, Jonn Apams, Jonn Quincy Apams, Firtmore, Tart; to 
Scientists Darwin, Prirsttey, Steinmetz; to Authors Dickens, LoNGFELLOw, 
Houmes, Emerson, Hatz, HawtTnorne, THOREAU; Eidacayon Horace Mann, 


Prtrer Cooper, etc. 
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to emphasize that religious freedom 
comes direct from God, is not restricted 
to certain channels and is available to 
all people, not merely to groups of 
people as bounded by doctrinal fences. 


HARRY B. MITCHELL 


President of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 


The progress of humanity through 
the ages has come from human thought. 
Mankind has made progress to the ex- 
tent that the mind has been free to roam 
where it will and find what it can, un- 
trammeled by preconceived notions or 
arbitrary boundaries. So far as there 
are arbitrary boundaries, freedom of 
thought is hampered and human prog- 
ress is checked. 

The Unitarian Church has no arbi- 
trary boundaries. It is opposed to any 
check on human thought. It seeks to 
direct human thinking toward _better- 
ment of the individual, the family, the 
community, the nation and humanity 
generally. Jt does not lay down rules 
as to how this may be done. Its leaders 
may make suggestions. 

Members of the Unitarian Church 
agree with Pope that “the proper study 
of mankind is man.” It does not pre- 
clude any theological or supernatural 
study or belief. These are matters for 
the individual. However, it does hold 
that the life of today, which all men 
know something about, is more impor- 
tant than the study of an afterlife, about 


_which we can only speculate. 


In the present troubled state of the 
world, free and unprejudiced thinking 
is most important. The doors of the 
Unitarian Church are open to men and 
women of every creed. It requires no 
confession of faith. It urges high 
moral principle in persons of all faiths, 
and it recognizes that high ideals are 
not limited by any particular religious 
belief. 


ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


Civil Engineer, educator. Former Chair- 
man, Tennessee Valley Authority. Presi- 
dent of Community Service, Inc. 


This, then, is the call of the liberal: 
to free himself from credulous loyalties 
and commitments; to develop objec- 
tivity; to cultivate an appetite for in- 
quiry; and to develop gradually a dis- 
criminating appraisal based on_ full 
recognition of realities. This attitude 
will develop humility, for the difficulty 
of the process will be realized. 

Any person who comes to realize 
the need of the world for the free 


spirit cannot tolerate in himself dilet- 


tantism or trifling living or self- 


centeredness. The need of the world 


is 


for the free spirit will impress him 
so deeply that all he is and he has 
will be committed to its advancement. 
As men come to realize this need 
they will not be “tired liberals” or 
men who sit softly in economic and 
social comfort. They will be cam- 
paigners and pioneers with all the 
strength and life they have, cam- 


- paigners to break men’s bonds, not to 


exchange them for new ones. 

Freedom to inquire, including un- 
discouraged appetite for inquiry, is 
the mother of all freedoms. 


WINFRED OVERHOLSER 


Psychiatrist; Swperintendent of St. Eliza- 

beths Hospital, Federal Security Admin- 

istration; President-Elect of the American 
Psychiatric Association. 


If there ever was a time that cried 
aloud for freedom of the ‘spirit and 
the mind, recognition of the rights of 
man, a practical putting into effect 
of the basic principles of the Golden 
Rule—in short, a true religious 
liberalism—that time is now. 

We have won a long and costly war 
that was forced upon us by totalitarian 
despots. It is not enough, however, 
to sit back and assume that auto- 
matically the forces of democracy will 
now reassert themselves and that all 
will be well. There never was any- 
thing automatic about the rise or main- 
tenance of freedom; it must always 
be fought for vigilantly and vigorously. 
Hitler and Mussolini are fortunately 
dead, but the evil forces of autocracy, 
the negation of the rights of the indi- 
vidual, greed and oppression still live. 

What has this to do with Unitarian- 
ism? Just this: Beyond -all creedal 
churches, it emphasizes the fundamental 
worth of man, and the truth that, he 
can best show his devotion to God 
by trust and faith in his fellow man, 
and by the spirit of Christian brother- 
hood. Unbound by formal creeds, it 
seeks improved human relations as the 
most realistic approach to the King- 
dom of God on earth. 


L. WELCH POGUE 


Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board 


I believe in Advancing Unitarian- 
ism and Religious Liberalism because 
they offer the best hope of freeing the 
mind to do its best. God gave man 
a mind and a conscience. They are 
friends—not enemies. If neither is 
muffled or suppressed they will even- 
tually work the will of God. Man 
depends for his progress upon a free 
mind and a keen conscience. 

The timid and shortsighted often 
ignore the greatest things and_ fret 
over momentary problems. Through- 


out the long experiment with man, he. 
has always risen to incredible heights, 
considering his past, whenever the 
chance came to do so. We err when 
we expect immediate perfection; we 
are right when we rejoice over the 
discovery of an honest man, a free mind, 
or an upright conscience. 

So I believe in making the indivi- 
dual walk his spiritual road without 
any crutch of creed or dogma, in re- 
quiring him to struggle and to flex 
his mental muscles until they are 
strong, and in relying confidently 
upon’ his free conscience as the God- 
given guide to conduct—a guide that 
permits no hiding behind a formula 
or a ceremony used as a_ substitute 
for virtue. This view is what I un- 
derstand* Advancing Unitarianism and 
Religious Liberalism to represent. 


L. SALTONSTALL 


United States Senator from Massachusetts 
and former Governor of the Common- 
wealth. 


Mly family for several generations 
have been members of the Unitarian 


Church. I attended Sunday school and 


then church with my father and mother 
throughout my childhood. I have al- 
ways felt that a man’s religion was 
his personal and private affair. I have 
the utmost respect for the different 
faiths professed by my fellow men. 
I personally. have always found the 
Unitarian faith a source of comfort 
and help in my daily life. I have 
confidence that the Unitarian Church 
will steadily grow and will help to 
sustain many of my fellow citizens in 
these important days that lie ahead 
of us. 


GEORGE D. STODDARD 
President of the University of Illinois; 
former Commissioner of Education for the 
State of New. York; Chairman of the 
American Education Mission under Gen- 
eral MacArthur, in Japan, 1946. 


Over the world — the force that 
unites people is the call to freedom. 
Free men have discovered their power 
to unite in behalf of a great cause. 
The choice is no longer between anarchy 
and fascism; it can be made, and it 
must be made, in terms of our demo- 
cratic faith in the rights of men. A 
world united is a world of fellowship. 
It cannot be held together in an atmos- 

phere of distrust, hatred and fear. 
Science is the chief. servant; the 
social sciences, reaching into the realm 
of values and human relations, are the 
new frontier—but all science comes to 
an end at the point where ethical and 
spiritual decisions are demanded: there 
religion takes over, as it were, en- 
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lightening and transforming the spirit 
of man. 

For me, it is heartening in these 
troublous days to turn to the liberal 
religion of Jefferson, Emerson and 
Horace Mann. The acceptance of the 
limitless evolving truths of science, 
the freedom from dogmatic statement 
or complicated structure within the 
church, and, above all, a _ positive 
emphasis on the democratic process 
in religion—these factors alone should 
arouse a widespread interest in the 
simple tenets of Unitarianism. Now 
the magnificent record of the Unitarian 
Service Committee has brought home to 
us all the practical meaning of religion 
to people in distress. 

The roots are being deeply set for 
a revival of the liberal spirit. The 
watchword is Advance. | 


PIERRE VAN PAASSEN 


Author and foreign correspondent. Author 
of “Days of Our Years” and “Earth Could 
Be Fair.” 


My joimimg the Unitarians in this 
day of gravest historical crisis is an 
act of Christian affirmation, an act of 
faith in the possibility of sensitizing 
the conscience of America through the 
Unitarian spirit. and of humanizing 
the social order, before the combined 
forces of clerical and political re- 
action gain the upper hand and turn 
this “land of the Pilgrims’ pride” into 
a moral Fascist leper colony. 

My adherence to the American 
Unitarian Association is by the same 
token an act of protest against the 
petrification of the American people’s 
innate religious sentiments, and against 
the sterilization of the Word of God 
in the creedal churches which were my 
spiritual home and the spiritual home 
of my fathers since the days of John 
Calvin and of the Synod of Dort. 

I feel the heart-warming glow of the 
“communion of saints,” not as an 
abstract metaphysical delight, but as a 
tangible reality in a church that does 
not exclude any man from fellowship 
for reasons of color or race or for in- 
consequential diversities in doctrinal 
interpretation. I want to belong to a 
fellowship to which Dr. Herbert 
Hitchen belongs, whose articles of 
protest in The Christian Register against 
the negation of man’s dignity in the 
neo-Calvinistic theology set me off on 
the new road I have now taken. 


WILLIS R. WHITNEY 


Retired head of General Electric Research 
laboratories; honorary Vice-President of 
the General Electric Company. 
The religious seeker js for hu- 
man welfare. The scientific spirit is the 
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. In scope. 


organized search for truth. Scientists 
from Newton and Galileo on have been 
subjected to all kinds of criticism by 
authoritarian religion. The dogmatic 
barriers to church affiliation that have 
kept innumerable men of science out of 
the churches are not found in the five 
bases of Unitarian Advance. 


The free church is a plausible instru- ~ 


ment of moral progress worthy of the 
support of scientists. It allows for 
growth and. change; scientists are 
changing all the time. I’m for experi- 
ment, An experiment is a thing you do 
when you don’t know the answer. 

Such work as the Unitarian Service 
Committee is doing has got to be done 
in order for us to reach the One World 
we want. It paves the way for good 
will! The liberal church can further 
the one great problem that we all face, 
that of establishing international peace. 
It will come slowly and by experimen- 
tation. How are we going to bring 
about international peace with people 
behaving the way they do? It must 
come about by thought that is based on 
human equality and that is international 
It will require education. 
The adults in the churches will cause 
trouble; adults are conservative. Re- 
ligious training is another word for 
good will on a universal scale. There 
is no more important work than this. 
Experimental and co-operative good 
will active in the promotion of world 
peace is the principal thing now. 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


€ 


‘.. . the world’s greatest living architect, 
. the stature of a Michelangelo” 
“Architectural Forum.” 


Universal atomic power looms 
ahead of all our present-day institu- 
tions ready to render them all obso- 
lete—looms not so much a danger as 
a new expansion of human life on 
earth. This great new implement of 
democratic freedom ljes ahead to 
liberate or destroy as humanity will 
decide. The Church by its acts should 
say Liberate, though all the interests 
lining up to fight against the inevitable 
obsolescence of thermodynamic ways 
and means say No. The Church must 
accept atomic energy as the new power 
of construction. Perhaps the Unitarian 
Church is the only church able to see 
clearly the implications of this new 
light that makes the promised land 


of democracy easier for all to see. 


+The five bases of Unitarian Advance are (1) 
individual freedom of belief; (2) discipleship 
to advancing truth; (3) the democratic process 


-in human relations; (4) universal brotherhood, 


undivided by nation, race or creed; and (5) 
allegiance to the cause of a united world com- 
munity. 


Dr. Eliot Serves as 


Co-chairman of Drive 


The Hospital de Varsovie in Toul- 
ouse, France, run by and for Spanish 
Loyalist refugees, and for the past year_ 
aided by the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, is to be expanded, equipped 
better and provided with operating 
funds as a memorial to Dr. Walter 
B. Cannon. The Dr. Walter B. Cannon 
Memorial Hospital Fund drive, which 
has just begun, has a double significance 
for Unitarians because the Service 
Committee will be in charge of ad- 
ministering funds for the Memorial 
Hospital, and because Dr. Cannon was 
a pewholder in the First Church in 
Cambridge. 

The Boston Chapter of the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Committee, of which Dr. 
Cannon was honorary chairman until 
his death last fall, has organized a 


committee for this Memorial Fund | 


under the co-chairmanship of Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, Dr. George R. 
Minot (Professor of Medicine, Harvard 
Medical School) and Ralph Barton 
Perry (Professor of Philosophy, Harv- 
ard University). 

The need for this drive is acute, since 
the Hospital de Varsovie (to be renamed 
in Dr. Cannon’s honor) lacks many of 
the most essential and routine equip- 
ment and supplies, and has no other 
assurance of operating funds after 
October, 1946. 

Because they are “people without a 
country,” no relief for these refugees 
is available from UNRRA, the Red 
Cross or the French Government. They 
depend for their lives on private help 
from the United States. And no name 
could be more fitting for this hospital, 
than that of Dr. Cannon, who was great 
not only as a physician and a man, 
but as a friend of Spanish Republicans. 
He was chairman of the Medical Bureau 
to Aid Spanish Democracy from its 
founding in 1937; and active in Spanish 
relief until he died. 

Headquarters of the Dr. Walter B. 
Cannon Memorial Hospital Fund are at 
Room 201, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 


American Unitarian Association 

The Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association 
for the election of the moderator, 
regional vice-presidents and 
directors, and for the transaction 


of other business, will be held 


in Boston, Massachusetts, at 
Arlington Street Church on Thurs- 
day, May 23, 1946, beginning at 

9:30 A. M. 
DANA McLEAN GREELEY, 
Secretary 


Freedom’s 


by DALE DEWITT 


‘Three Boundaries 


} 


’ 


, 
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The problem of political democracy and free 
religion presents a challenge to all Unitarians 


THOsE who undertake a belief in freedom face a moral and intellectual 
difficulty, the resolving of which involves a responsibilty near the core 
of life. But it must be resolved for the sake of religion and for the 
sake of a democratic society. Unitarians must meet this responsibilty 
or be a confused and ineffective group. The present world situation 
and the present inability of religion to gain its appropriate position of 
leadership in life have forced the issue to a point of critical decision. 
The problem must be given hard and critical thought and must be 
dealt with in terms of reflection rather than dogmatism. 


The aspects of the problem which 
present a seeming impasse are to be 
found in certain questions that are be- 
ing asked by necessity these days. Can 
freedom be absolute without endan- 
gering its own existence? If it cannot 
be absolute, what are the limitations? 
What are the surrounding margins of 
reference? Within society these ques- 
tions have been met with partial suc- 


cess through the establishment of demo- 


cratic law. In religion they have not 
been met with realism. In philosophy 
the answers have been given only 
fragmentarily. For both secular activity 
and religious life they must be answered 
by philosophical consideration and from 
practical experience. 

In the early part of the war a poem 
appeared which in literary quality and 
spiritual significance had a great appeal. 
It was entitled “High Flight” and was 
written by a young aviator named John 
Gillespie Magee, Jr. 


Oh, I have slipped the surly bonds of 
earth, 

And danced the skies on laughter-sil- 
vered wings; 

Sunward I’ve climbed and joined the 
tumbling mirth 

Of sun-split clouds—and done a hundred 
things 

You have not dreamed of—wheeled and 
soared and swung 

High in the sunlit silence. Hoy’ring there, 


Date DeWirt, previously a contributor of 
articles on philosophy and religion to “The 
Christian Register’ and other magazines is 
Regional Director of the Middle Atlantic 
States Council for the American Unitarian 


I’ve chased the shouting wind along and 
flung 

My eager craft through footless halls of 
air. 

Up, up the long delirious, burning blue 

I’ve topped the wind-swept heights with 
easy grace, 

Where never lark, or even eagle, flew; 

And, while with silent, lifting mind I’ve 
trod 

The high untrespassed sanctity of space, 

Put out my hand, and touched the face 


of God. 
Freedom is not absolute 


The setting of this poem carries a 
clue to answering the problem of free- 
dom. It transmits with great effect the 
authentic feel and sense of freedom. Yet 
the mechanism that is the instrumen- 
tality of freedom, an airplane, is built 
and operated under the most rigid and 
intricate engineering laws that have 
been discovered and applied. Here is 
freedom, but not absolute freedom. It 
is freedom under specific conditions. 

It is, of course, to be said appropri- 
ately that analogies are only suggestive, 
but the suggestion in this case doubt- 
less carries validity. We must discover 
and develop in society the circumstances 
or engineering of freedom—its frame 
of operation, or laws. 

The Roman Catholic Church has 
offered its philosophic position with 
some clarity: error cannot be granted 
freedom; but error is determined in 
this position by authoritarian methods, 
not under a freedom that is rationally 
conceived. In contradistinction a free 
religion may offer a position that is 
similar to freedom under democratic 
law. 


Dale DeWitt 


What would be the nature of this 
position? First, it would be freedom 
within the boundaries of scientific 
knowledge. There is a body of such 
knowledge, indeed much more vast than 
generally assumed in philosophic or re- 
ligious discussion. It applies to life 
in engineering, medicine, biology, phy- 
sics and many other well-recognized 
fields. It exists in statistical form and 
in data of correlated experience in the 
social field bearing upon politics, in- 
dustry, education and even religion. 
Higher criticism as applied to Biblical 
studies is a scientific application. What- 
ever other boundaries of freedom exist, 
this one is quite tangible and compel- 
ling. ; 
Another frame of reference within 
which freedom functions is democratic 
law. Mankind has only two. practical 
choices in law and _ governmental 
organization. It must have a dictator- 
ship or a democracy that is the partici- 
pation of people in the determination of 
matters which effect their welfare. 
Anarchy, which is another form of 
absolutism, is neither practical nor 
workable. It is a fair observation, in 
view of the evidence, to say that the 
scope of life in which freedom under 
democratic law has functioned is so 
limited and so recent that the testing has 
been slight.. But most of the progress 
of mankind has been made under this 
freedom and it may be said with reason 
that many of the evils of life, including 
war, are due to its very limited applica- 
tion. Here again is a seeming modifica- 
tion of absolute freedom. 

This leads to and is closely related to 
a third reference for freedom—namely 
morality. Moral choice, like science, 
is an inescapable factor surrounding 
freedom. It is built into our nature as 
human beings that we must make moral 
choices. That absolute moral freedom 


has proved unworkable is evident 
throughout history. This field of 
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morality has been charted less’ sys- 
tematically, less rationally than the 
others. Many of our ideas of morality 
were developed in religion before 
democratic experience and_ scientific 
knowledge existed. They are, there- 
fore, in many phases of living, inade- 
quate. But few of us doubt that there 
are moral Jaws or at. least moral direc- 
tions which are valid. The consequences 
of violation have given humanity plenty 
of grief. 

Thus, as a primary condition of 
freedom, it would seem that there are 
at least three boundaries of freedom 
which we have learned during the time 
that freedom has widened on the human 
scene. These are science, democratic 
law and morality. Let us begin with 
the recognition of these. 

How does this bear upon the original 
difficulty? The answers would be, first, 
that absolute freedom is outside the 
nature of life itself. Probably all 
absolutisms, as commonly considered, 
are. This accounts for many of the 
dilemmas of absolute pacifism. It 
accounts for the problems that have 
continuously bothered the American 
Civil Liberties Union. The question is 
not the seeking of absolute freedom but 
the widening of freedom to the point of 
its workability and to its harmony with 
the nature of life. This problem we can 
tackle with some assurance of results. 
Secondly, the idea of limitation is decep- 
tive. Actually, these seeming limita- 
tions on freedom are the instruments 
or servants of freedom. Just as the 
laws of engineering and physics make 
the freedom of flying possible, so these 
conditional circumstances make free- 
dom in social activities possible. 


Do we invite tyranny? 


One question persists in some 
minds after this has been said. How 
can we sustain less than absolute free- 
dom without granting a premise by 
which freedom may be limited’ to a 
degree that will constitute tyranny? By 
granting relativism do we not open the 
door to fascism? We must, of course, 
face with equal realism the opposite 
question. How can we believe in 
absolute freedom without opening the 
door to disorder and anarchy? 

The approach given above to a great 
extent answers both questions, particu- 
larly the democratic applications. We 
must improve our democratic processes 
to make them more representative. The 
assumptions of democracy and the ex- 
periences of democracy are the closest 
to freedom we have been able to get and 
still maintain a social fabric. The 
theory of a free society is to make all 
testing and all decisions ever open to 
reconsideration and thus as close as 
possible to the common will, increas- 
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FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


~ Another Christ 


When the dawn arrives 

don’t be surprised 

if the first man hung is a stranger 
Philistines dreaded and recognized 
as early as the manger. 


And many red fellows 
have won high crosses 
long since the Romans came 
and gave a wandering radical 
an everlasting Name. 

ALFRED KREYMBORG 


The Living Present 


Stir us, O Thou Eternal Spirit, into 
an awareness of the high importance of 
the living present. For we have let busy 
life and anxious thought dull our sensi- 
tivities and blind us to the glory and 
wonder of our home amid the eternities. 

We have become self-centered, anxi- 
ous and troubled, and so lost our child- 
like joy and spontaneity, our childlike 
sense of gladness and satisfaction with 


life itself. Finding nothing of meaning 


or satisfaction in the present we have 
become restless and unhappy, and so 
turned longingly to some remembered 
past or some dreamworld of the future. 

Yet all along, every moment of our 
lives, the sources of true happiness lie 
at our feet: men and women who are 
eager to enter into friendship with us; 
Nature inviting us to commune with 
her; thinkers, artists, calling us to high 
thoughts and the life of joyous aware- 
ness. Make us see this. 

Make us see that however deplorable 
the present may be it is never so bleak 
that nothing remains for enjoyment or 
appreciation or divine adventure. If 
we will but take the goods we find, 
asking no questions, we shall find that 
earth but cloaks our heaven. Give us, 
we pray, the grace to see this. 

There is work to be done in the world 
and we would not shirk it. There are 
serious problems that must be wrestled 
with and we would not run away from 
them. The future does indeed have a 
rightful claim upon us. But save us, O 
Thou Eternal Spirit, from the fear and 
anxiety that blind us from seeing that 
the greatest service we can render to 


the future is to bring to it the experience 
of having lived graciously and well 
today. 

Make us see that only happy, cheerful 
hearts, appreciative of the glories, the 
wonders and the creative possibilities of 


- the present, may find Thy wisdom and 


Amen. 
GERALD F,. WEARY 


serve Thee well. 


Pure Democracy 


When the Fifth Marine Division 
cemetery was dedicated on bloody, 
windswept Iwo Jima, the sermon was 
delivered by the division’s Jewish chap- 
lain, Rev. Roland B. Gittelsohn. He 
said: 

“Somewhere in this plot of ground 
there may lie the man who could have 
discovered the cure for cancer. Under 
one of these Christian crosses or beneath 
a Jewish Star of David, there may rest 
now a man who was destined to be a 
great prophet. . . . Now they lie here 
silently in this sacred soil, and we 
gather to consecrate this earth to their 


memory... . 
“Here lie officers and men, Negroes 
and whites, rich men and poor... . Here 


are Protestants, Catholics and Jews... . 
Here no man prefers another because 
of his faith or despises him because 
of his color. Here there are no quotas 
of how many from each group are 
admitted or allowed. Theirs is the 
highest and purest democracy. 

“Any man among us the living who 
. . . lifts his hand in hate against a 
brother, or thinks himself superior to 
those who happen to be in the minority, 
makes of this ceremony and of the 
bloody sacrifice it commemorates, an 
empty, hollow mockery. . . .” 


The One True God 


By varied name and symbol the one 
true God is known, 

Jehovah, Mazda, Allah—it matters not 
what name, 

If only the love of truth commands 
the worshiper’s devotion, 

And the love of fellow men moves 
him to unselfish deeds. : 

Cuartes G. GIRELIUs 


ingly more informed. If freedom of 
thought and discussion is sustained, re- 
visions are always possible. 

It is through such an approach as 
this that a free religion like Unitarian- 


ism can make a contribution to our 
present stage of civilization. Uni- 
tarianism must meet the responsibility 
of defining its concept of freedom or 
fail its mission, © 8 <a es 
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W. EDWIN COLLIER 


“The Extreme Left 
Wing of Religion” 


The Ethical Movement, now marking its 70th 
anniversary, is a vigorous ally of liberal religion 


Younce Felix Adler, son of New York’s leading rabbi, expected to suc- 
ceed his father in the Hebrew ministry. As the final step in his prep- 
aration he went to the University of Berlin for postgraduate study in 
philosophy. Those were the dayswhen, as a result of new learning 
in archeology, natural science, evolution, comparative religion and his- 
torical criticism, many scholars were finding it impossible to retain the 
faiths of their fathers and were adopting secularistic and materialistic 


attitudes. 


Not so Felix Adler. It is true that 
on the completion of his work in 
Berlin he no longer felt able to enter 
the rabbinate. But, a man of strongly 
prophetic temperament, he believed 
with every fiber of his being in the 
supreme value of religion. He de- 
termined to found a new religious 
movement based squarely upon what 
he held to be the one essential, namely, 
the concept of personal and _ social 
righteousness. 


The -rock of righteousness 


“The gold of morality,” he said, “has 
been variously coined in the world’s 
religious systems; various have been 
the images of the king in whose name 
it was issued. But their value was 
in the moral gold that they contained.” 
In a moving and clearly autobio- 
graphical passage he wrote: “To many 
the gospel of Righteousness has become 
a veritable salvation. There was a 
time when their life seemed utterly 
dark and desolate. Through no fault 
of their own, the faith which had been 
transmitted to them at their mother’s 
knee had become uncertain; in the 
bitterness and anguish of the inner 
struggle which they underwent, it 
seemed to them that life was robbed 
of all that gives it worth and meaning. 
But, as a star in the night, there rose 
above their heads the star of duty and, 
as the dawn of day, there came into 
their hearts the conviction that, what- 


W Evwin Couier, author of “Phases of 
Ethical Faith” and director and leader of the 
Philadelphia Ethical Society, adds one more 
chapter to the “Register” series on “Our Re- 
ligious Allies.” Others included “The Congrega- 
tionalists,” “The Universalists” and “Reform 
Judaism.” : 


ever else might go, something infinitely 
precious and sacred remained. Though 
the waters’ of skepticism might sweep 
away the whole superstructure of re- 
ligious belief, the rock of Righteousness 
remained, upon which they could build 
up their life anew.” 


The movement that Adler started is’ 


known as the Ethical, or Ethical Cul- 
ture, Movement. “Ethics” by deriva- 
tion means “relating to character”; 
“progress in right living is the para- 
mount aim and end of life,” said Adler. 
As a movement within—not outside of 
or antagonistic to—religion, the Ethical 
Movement adopted an attitude of ap- 
preciation for what was best in all 
religions, taking issue only with the 
superstitions and the antagonisms that 
they bred. Retaining a sense of rever- 
ence and awe before the majesty and 
mystery of the universe, defining reli- 
gion as “the connection of man’s life 
with the Absolute” and insisting that 
“the first essential of religion is that 
man should build up in himself a 
realization of an _ infinite, absolute, 
majestic, august and holy law,” Dr. 
Adler yet proposed as the bond of 
ethical union neither a common creed 
nor a common emotional experience 
but the common task of transforming 
the social order. _ 

Dr. Adler’s teaching rapidly at- 
tracted men and women of both Chris- 
tian and Jewish upbringing. Some had 
already worked as Christian ministers 
and had come to Dr. Adler’s position 
by roads of their own. Several had 
been influenced by Emerson, who also 
had said that the growth of religion 
depends on its identity with morals. 
For its leadership. the. Ethical Move- 


ment has drawn largely on the pro- 
fessions, including former ministers 
such as S. Burns Weston (Unitarian), 
A. Eustace Haydon (Baptist and Uni- 
tarian), J. Hutton Hynd (Congrega- 
tionalist) and the writer (Epis- 
copalian) ; college professors such as 
the distinguished historian, David S. 
Muzzey of Columbia, and Nathaniel 
Schmidt, professor of Semitic Lan- 
guages at Cornell; schoolmen such as 
Percival Chubb and V. T. Thayer; and 
social workers such as John L. Elliott. 

Following the formation of the 
Society for Ethical Culture of New 
York, centers were established in 
Chicago, Philadelphia and St. Louis 
and, later, in Brooklyn and Westchester, 
New York, Washington, D. C., Newark, 
New Jersey, and elsewhere. In Great 
Britain “The Philadelphians,” founded 
in 1793 by Rev. Elhanan Winchester, 
an American Universalist, evolved into 
the South Place Ethical Society. In 
1886 the London Ethical Society was 
formed by a group of philosophers 
which included Bernard Bosanquet, R. 
B. Haldane, J. H. Muirhead and Henry 
Sidgwick. In 1894 Stanton Coit 
founded the Ethical Church. The 
Ethical Movement had from the _ be- 
ginning a close contact with the Fa- 
bian Society and the Labor Movement, 
the Webbs, Keir Hardie and Ramsay 
MacDonald; the late Lord Snell, who 
climaxed his career as Leader of the 
(Labor) Opposition in the House of 
Lords, was one of its most devoted 
members. 

Ethical Societies sprang’ up also on 
the European continent, in Berlin, 
Zurich and other cities, and even in 
Tokio! The last non-English-speaking 
Society was that in Vienna, Austria, 
which continued its humanitarian work, 
especially its very successful anti-sui- 
cide clinic, until the Anschluss, when 
the Nazis jailed its leaders. 


There is no dogma 

The supreme aim of the movement 
is the ethical perfection of mankind. 
Imposing no creed, it stresses four 
major principles. The first is the auton- 
omy of ethics. Ethics are believed to 
be self-vindicating and independent of 
theological sanctions. Respect for 
truth, from whatever source derived, is 
absolute. The findings of the sciences 
are welcome (excepting the atomic 
bomb!). The movement accords its 
members and leaders complete intel- 
lectual freedom and expects, in return, 
complete intellectual honesty and in- 
tegrity. It inculcates respect for the 
individual conscience and has, for in- 
stance, in both World War I and II 
supported the minority of members and 
leaders who are conscientious objectors. 
Dr. Adler was careful to call his major 
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work An (not The) Ethical Philosophy 
of Life. The movement makes no at- 
tempt to lay down dogmatic answers 
to questions about the existence of 
God or immortality. It affirms that 
whatever be the truth in these unveri- 
fiable speculations, ethics remain of 
supreme importance. Members are 
free to adopt whatever metaphysical 
hypotheses seem to them to make the 
best sense. Some consequently find 
it possible to hold simultaneous mem- 
bership in an Ethical Society and in 
a Christian or Jewish church. 

The second point of stress is the 
worth of the individual. This is part 
of the heritage of the movement from 
the Hebrew and Christian past and 
from Immanuel Kant. The prophets and 
Kant were among the strongest forma- 
tive influences on Adler’s thought. 


A practical ethic 

A third ‘shared belief is that the 
development of right character is_ef- 
fected through human _ relationships. 
Perfection is different for each indivi- 
dual; “‘one star differeth from another 
star in glory.”’ Hence we set up no single 
Perfect Exemplar whom all men should 
imitate; we encourage every man to 
become his own true, best and distinc- 
tive self. Here we are reminded of 
Emerson’s saying: “Nothing is at last 
sacred but the integrity of your own 
mind.” Hence again, the Ethical Move- 
ment teaches not mere tolerance for, 
but appreciation of, distinctive dif- 
ferences. It regards all men, races and 
nations as so interdependent that the 
perfection of one is necessary to that 
of another. We advance ethically only 
by helping our fellows to advance. 
Dr. Adler’s practical ethical rule, over- 
arching altruism and egoism, was, “So 
act as to elicit the best in others and 
you will thereby release the best that 
is in yourself.” 

Finally the Ethical Movement em- 
phasizes human responsibility for the 
social order. A bereaved mother com- 
plained to Dr. Abram Jacobi, the 
pioneer children’s specialist, of the 
harsh ways of Providence. “Don’t 
blame Providence, madam,” replied the 
doctor; “it was dirty milk.’ Cried 
William M. Salter, founder of the Chi- 
cago Society, “Let responsibility for 
wrong be fixed where it belongs, on the 
human doers of it.” “We should indeed 


think about the future,” said Weston, of © 


Philadelphia, to those obsessed with 
anxiety about the hereafter, “but with 
the thought that we are its creators.” 
“Be ye redeemers. 
If ye redeem not 
None will deliver.” 
In its outward expression the Ethical 
Movement may be looked at in its re- 
ligious, its educational and its social 
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Weston Meeting House, Philadelphia 


Ethical Society 


aspects. Congregationally | organized, 
it conducts Sunday services which vary 
from quasi-Anglican richness to Quaker- 
ish simplicity. The address is always 
of high intellectual quality and of con- 
crete, practical import. Sunday schools 
introduce children to their cultural and 
religious heritage in the widest sense as 
members of one human race, one world. 
The leaders perform the usual functions 
of ministers. The Ethical Movement 
has—presumably because of Dr. Adler’s 
parentage—been misinterpreted as Jew- 
ish; it has been described as “Protestant 
individualism in its extremest form’’; it 
is really unique, sui generis. 

In the educational field the progres- 
sive Ethical Culture schools are inter- 
nationally recognized. They developed 
from a free kindergarten for poor chil- 
dren, the first of its kind in America, 
begun by Dr. Adler. The Adult Educa- 
tion Movement was virtually started by 
Walter L. Sheldon, founder of the St. 
Louis Society. Burns Weston was an 
organizer of the Contemporary Club of 
Philadelphia and the Philadelphia 
Forum. Institutes, such as the recently 
inaugurated John L. Elliott Institute of 
Human Relations in New York and the 
Jennie M. Fels Institute for Social 
Pioneering in Philadelphia, are impor- 
tant branches of the movement’s work. 
Ethics, formerly the International Jour- 
nal of Ethics, was originally published 
under the auspices of the movement, as 
is the liberal religious monthly, The 
Standard, today. Use is made of the 
radio, and Mr. Algernon Black presents 
“Ethical Issues in the News” fortnightly 
over Station WQXR. International 
Moral Education Congresses were held 
between 1908 and 1934 in London, 


Cracow and elsewhere. 


Meeting human need 


In the social field the Ethical Move- 


ment has shown a sustained interest in 


the problems of children and young 


people, in race relations, housing and 
other areas of human need. The settle- 
ment house was introduced into the 
United States from England by Dr. 
Adler’s first assistant, Stanton Coit, who 


visited Canon Barnett’s Toynbee Hall 
and returned to New York to found a 
settlement club among poor boys, from 
which the University Settlement de- 
veloped. Later the Hudson Guild and 
Madison House were founded by Dr. 
John L. Elliott and others; Henry Booth 
House in Chicago. and Southwark 
Neighborhood House in Philadelphia 
were offshoots of the local Ethical 
Societies, while the Neighborhood 
House in St. Louis grew out of the Self- 
Culture Hall established there by Walter 
Sheldon. 

Charles B. Stover, “the father of out- 
door playgrounds” and formerly Park 
Commissioner for Manhattan and Rich-. 
mond, was a fellow worker of Coit. The 
Ethical Church of London maintains a 
créche in Kensington; the Philadelphia 
Society for many years financed a “tot- 
lot,” and now uses part of its building 
as a neighborhood recreation center. In 
Chicago Dr. Horace Bridges was for 
twenty years a director of the Cradle 
Society of Evanston, the funds for 
which were raised partly through his 
lectures. The Blythesdale Home for 
Crippled Children, the Free Kinder- 
garten Association and the Child Study 
Association owed their original inspira- 
tion to the Ethical Movement, as did 
the Child Labor Committee. Play 
schools and summer camps, such as 
Camp Felicia in Orange County, New 
York, are conducted by the Ethical 
Societies. A Work Camp for Democ- 
racy, designed to bring together on an 
interracial and _  interreligious — basis 
young people with potentialities of 
democratic leadership from all parts of 
the United States, is to be held at the 
Fieldston Ethical Culture School this 


summer. 
The religion of democracy 


Better community and race relations 
have been a continuing concern of the 
movement which, in 1911, convened the 
first Universal Races Congress, at which 
thirty-five countries were represented. 
Dr. Bridges was a charter board mem- 
ber of the Chicago Urban League and 
served as its (second) president for 
many years. Within the societies no 
distinction is made between Jew and 
Gentile, Negro and white, native and 
foreign born. From 1938 to 1943 work 
with European refugees was a major 
activity of all the Eastern Societies. 

Dr. Adler was one of the first to 
work for tenement-house reform. Strong 
support for Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration developed in the movement. The 
Visiting Nurses Association and the 


Needle Work Guild of America came 


into existence through the Ethical 

Societies. In Great Britain the Ethical 

Church crusaded for woman’s suffrage. 
(Continued on page 235) 
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Let Us 


by LILLIAN HELLMAN 


Examine Ourselves 


A timely editorial by a' great American playwright 


Ir we had listened in the last few months to our newspapers and to 
our politicians, we would be sure that we were on the verge of a 
war with Russia. Obviously that is nonsense, and the people who 
invent this American-Russian war know it to be nonsense: it is simply 
their way of preparing us for war in the future. They are going on 
the assumption that if there is enough loose talk, if enough facts are 
turned into enough fantasies, we will some day find ourselves in the 


war that they seem to want for us. 


The party of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt in a very short time seems to 
have forgotten that the people of this 
country are not fools and do not, in the 
end, pay much attention either to their 
newspapers or their politicians. It is 
amazing that it has forgotten Mr. 
Roosevelt was elected each time without 
the help of either and with the enmity 
of both. 


Liberals are no longer comic 

On March 15, we saw one of the 
remarkable events of American history: 
a foreigner, visiting in this country, has 
now delivered two speeches directed 
against a nation friendly to this coun- 
try. Mr. Churchill, in that Christmas- 
tree prose so admired by those who have 
read one book and always intend to 
read another, in consonants so literary 
and so stylish that his own people grew 
tired of them, seems to be urging us 
into a war and making it clear to us 
why we must fight. There have been 
many times when foreigners have been 
impertinent to us, and perhaps we 
should be used to it; but I think that 
never before has an American platform 
been used to urge Americans into war. 
That may only be impertinence, and 
there may be other words for it. 

But perhaps as liberals we should 
examine ourselves: our own history has 
been so full of vacillation, filled with 
so many family quarrels, so deeply 
irresponsible, that the Churchills of the 
world dismiss us very lightly. 


Lintran Hetiman is the author of such 
Broadway successes as “The Children’s Hour,” 
“The Searching Wind” and “Watch on the 
Rhine.” She is active in the Independent Citi- 
zens Committee of the Arts, Sciences and Pro- 


; fessions. : 


Modern liberal history starts with 
the disillusioned period after World 
War I: the acceptance of the boom 
period of the twenties, the weak whim- 
pers against Mussolini’s fascism by a 
few and the passive acceptance of it by 
most. In Act II fascism, now not only 
acceptable but increasingly fashionable, 
is sold to us as a bulwark against 
socialism and communism. We were 
still telling ourselves that maybe things 
would be all right. (In the past, 
liberals have always been the people 
who told themselves things would be 
all right, who were always convinced 
that reaction can be laughed away and 
sneered away. Reactionaries thought 
we were very comic, and they were very 
right.) They were right, but they are 
right no longer. I think we have 
learned a lesson and are acting with 
more force and more virility than has 
ever been true of us before. We have 
put aside quarreling with each other, 
and we are beginning to stand up and 
fight. 

We must stand together 

We demand of our government now 
that diplomacy cease to be conducted 
behind closed doors and that it be 
worked out openly in the United Na- 
tions Organization. We demand now to 
know the truth, and to ask our govern- 
ment to speak frankly and freely to all 
those who were allies as well as to all 
those who were enemies. If we are 
uneasy about Russia in Iran, we must 
certainly protest the British fighting 
against Indonesians, Jews and Indians, 
and fighting with American lend-lease 
weapons. It is good to speak the truth, 
but it is not the truth unless it is the 
whole truth and it is hypocrisy to apply 


Lillian Hellman 
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different sets of rules 
peoples. 

Let us not, as liberals arrange cru- 
sades against Socialist Britain or Com- 
munist Russia or Radical France. Liber- 
als are not here to kill or maim other 
liberals, whatever their names or wher- 
ever they be. Such a crusade will be a 
children’s crusade and just as horrible 
and annihilating as the first Children’s 
Crusade. We must stand together and 
act well together now. We must act like 
people who. truly love their country. 


to different 


“THE EXTREME LEFT 
WING OF RELIGION” 


(Continued from page 218) 


The Ethical Movement is not a mass 
movement. It appeals mainly to 
thoughtful persons who have become 
aware of the ethical problems of their 
individual lives and of society and have 
found the conventional answers un- 
satisfactory. Its influence has far ex- 
ceeded its numbers, especially as it has 
had little pride of possession and has 
been glad to see its ideas and programs 
taken over by other organizations and 
by the public. It has always been a 
pioneer movement, “the extreme left 
wing of religion,” and has been teach- 
ing for more than half a century things 
—in the area, for instance, of Biblical 
criticism or of race relations—which 
the larger denominations are but now 
learning to accept. Yet we who see it 
from the inside believe that its basic 
principles are those on which our Re- 
public itself is founded, and that the 
Ethical Religion is essentially the re- 
ligion of democracy. 
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FOR OUR YOUNGER READERS 


by JEAN FERGUSON 


Thanks to Horace Mann 


Going to school was a grim business 
before a great Unitarian educator went to work 


Lucky yous if you went to Miss Jones’ 
or Miss West’s private school 150 years 
ago and not to the public schools where 
the masters were mostly men of little 
learning and great brutality. The re- 
ward and punishment system was firmly 
believed in and hidings were everyday 
occurrences in the public schools, 
whereas in private ones your great dis- 
grace was announced to the world by a 
black bow pinned to your clothes helter- 
skelter. 

Your schoolhouse might have been an 
old wooden house with a tiny front yard. 
A long flight of narrow stairs would 
take you to the two bedrooms which 
were used as schoolrooms, each about 
eighteen feet square and presided over 
by a young woman, often only seventeen 
or eighteen years old. Instead of the 
carpets and linoleum of today, the floors 
were cleanly sanded twice a _ week. 
There was no need for sandboxes then; 
boys became expert sand-pie makers 
with their feet, especially when the sand 
was a little damp. 

When you entered the schoolroom 
you would seat yourself on a long bench 
with a long “form” in front of you for 
a desk. Lessons lasted from eight in 
the morning until noon and then again 
in the afternoon from three to five or 
even six. > 

From the age of six your subjects 
probably would include Latin, the Ele- 
ments of Geometry and Penmanship. 
Exercises were conducted on an_in- 
dividual basis as students of all ages 
were taught in the same classroom. 

The few who were privileged to go on 
to colleges, such as Harvard, entered at 
about fourteen. There you found that, 
both to pass entrance examinations and 
to excel in class, the memory of an 
elephant was not only helpful but neces- 
sary. Classwork consisted of recitations 
of long lists of Latin verbs, stanzas of 
poetry and theorems long and numer- 


Jean Fercuson, of Newton, Massachusetts, 
has served with the Red Cross overseas for 
fifteen months in Perth, Australia. She is 
Executive Secretary of the Newton Commun- 
ity Council and is taking writing courses at 
the Boston Center for Adult Education. 
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ous. The pupils did the work; there 
was none of the lazy present-day lecture 
classes for students of early America, 
none of the fun of laboratory and work- 
shop courses. 

Educators were absolutely indifferent 
to the physical health of their students. 
Europeans brought ideas from Germany 
on exercise and outdoor activities, but 
the “notions” passed in and out of our 
schools as mere fads. School was pri- 
marily a place to teach little boys Latin 
grammar. 

The fourth of May is the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of Horace 
Mann, for whom so many schools 
throughout the country are named. 


“Let the next generation, then, be my 
client,’ said Horace Mann. 


Horace was able to go to school but 
eight weeks of his life until he was 
fifteen. Intermittently his pastor taught 
him Latin and loaned him books to read, 
but he finally found a good preparatory 
schoolteacher who coached him, and in 
six months he entered the sophomore 
class at Brown University and was 
graduated with high honors three years 
later. 

After fourteen years of practicing 
law, he sold his law books and hung a 
“For Rent” sign on his law office in 
order to accept the position of Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 


tion. Because he felt that our teachers 
weren’t well trained—they consisted of 
young girls of seventeen or eighteen 
filling in time until they were married, 
or men who had turned to teaching due 
to failure at other kinds of work—he 
helped start our first normal schools. 

In Horace Mann’s day hard and fast 
religious doctrines were taught in most 
of the schools, the particular creed de- 


‘pending upon the part of the country in 


which you lived. Mann believed that 
religion should not be taught in the 
schools; the Bible read, yes, but inter- 
pretation as to faiths should be left to 
the church and the family. 

Horace Mann really gave his whole 
life, and died young, fighting for better 
educational opportunities for. more 
people—for things which we take as a 
matter of course today: our beautiful 
schoolhouses. with large and airy class- 
rooms equipped with all the con- 
veniences and tools of our modern age 
of science; our athletic fields and the 
time and instruction given so that we 


may be physically healthy as well as’ 


technically prepared. 


A hundred years ago or more, those 


fortunate enough to go to school at all 


studied a prescribed curriculum and . 


few, if any, of the subjects prepared the 
students for positions later. Gradually 
we've changed over from’ teaching a 
narrow curriculum to developing the 
individual as a personality and a social 
being. It is because of the foresight of 
men like Horace Mann that different 


talents and future vocations are recog- — 


nized and catered to today. In his last 


speech at Antioch College, he said to his: 


students at graduation: “Be ashamed.to 


die until you have won some victory for 


humanity.” 


Gifts from America 


A story about the boxes 
you have sent to Europe 


By FRANCES W. WOOD 


In a little village in Czechoslovakia a 
group of eager-eyed, wistful children 
gathered around the kitchen table in a 
tumble-down, old farmhouse. It was 
the end of the day. The big iron 
kettle full of soup was steaming on the 
stove. Grandfather was pulling off his 
heavy boots which were caked with 
soil from the field he had been plough- 
ing. Mother was slicing a loaf of black 
bread, the main part of the evening 
meal. 


Maya who was ten and Ian who was — 


only seven were tugging at a big pack- 
age on the table. Ladislav and Hana 


: 


who were twelve and fourteen were try- 
ing to be patient with the younger chil- 
dren who seemed to be taking an endless 
amount of time loosing the canvas 
wrapping around the box. 

“What does this say, Hana?” said 

Maya as a big seal came off in her hand. 

“The Unitarian Service Committee— 
U. S. A.,” replied Hana. “Oh, do hurry, 
Maya. You are so slow!” 

Off came the wrapping at last and 
grandfather and mother came over to 
the table to share in the excitement. 

“A book for me,” cried Jan, “an 
animal picture book! I know it’s for 
me!” And he jumped up and down for 
joy. 

“And here is a pencil box and a 
ruler,” said Maya. “Oh, mother, now 


si g % 
a me 


The box that was opened in Czecho- 
slovakia is being packed in America. 


I won’t have to be so ashamed when | 
go to school. I will have my very own 
pencils!’ And here are crayons for Ian 
and a book and baseball for Ladislav.” 

Eager hands were umpacking the 
box. Grandfather was now ro¢king in 
his chair, quietly happy with a farm 
magazine someone had put in the box— 
even though he couldn’t read the words 
describing the instruments. 


Mother discovered a sewing kit and 


sat down on the wood box counting over 
the needles and spools of thread as if 
they had been silver and gold. 

Only Hana was silent. She stood 
alone at the window fighting back the 


tears. In her hands were a towel, a 
pretty pink washcloth, a _ prettily 
decorated comb—three things she 


hadn’t had in her possession since the 
war began. Suddenly she went over 
to her mother and buried her head on 
her shoulder. 

“Oh, Mums,” she said, “they didn’t 
forget, did they? I thought when the 
war was over the boxes wouldn’t come 
again. Maybe it is like Mrs. Sharp 
said; they really want to be our friends 
in America!” 


by VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


Only Mother 


Emma Jane Punce, of course, was 
not her real name; but the story I have 
to tell is none the worse for that. She 
was a real little girl, and I knew her 
and know her still. I am in grave doubt 
about her future. I think that, unless 
she mends her ways, she will be an ex- 
tremely unpleasant person. Oh well, 
it begins like this. 

Emma Jane, when I knew her first, 
shocked me very much by the exceed- 
ingly rude and impertinent way she 
spoke to her mother. A clever writer 
of some kind had persuaded Emma 
Jane’s mother that rudeness was just 
another name for what is called “per- 
sonality” and, if freely expressed, 
would make Emma Jane grow up into 
a fearless and splendid young lady. 
For my own part I like young ladies 
not quite so fearless and splendid, and 
I have known several first-rate persons 
who really were quite nicely mannered 
when young. Indeed, I am inclined to 
think that, if you govern your ill tem- 
pers when young, you are far more 
likely to govern yourself well when 
old. But, anyway, there it was. 

Emma Jane Punce would say: “Oh, 
mother, you’re just dumb,” or: “You 
don’t know anything,” or: “I shan’t 
do this,” or: “I shall do that. You’re 
always wrong, mother.” She also 
broke continuously across her mother’s 
conversation. “Mother, I can’t find my 
French book. You must have taken it. 
You’re always putting away my things, 
mother.” “How can you play tennis? 
You’re so bad.” “Give me this.” “Give 
me that.” “I can’t”. “I won’t.” 

It was all acutely distressing. And 
I often wished someone would give 
Emma Jane a sound spanking; not be- 
cause I am a cruel or vindictive man, 
I hope, but because Emma Jane ruled 
the roost, and I wanted to protect what 
is called “the oppressed minority.” But 
neither I nor anyone else had need to 
spank Emma Jane, because something 
happened which very much surprised 
her. 

She was astonishingly good at tennis, 
although a moody player and rattled by 
small defeats. And it happened that 
a boy came to stay at her home. He 


was as good as she was and, as it 
turned out, better. There was a game. 
At first Emma Jane did well. Then she 
missed several shots, and her nerve, and ° 
her temper. She slashed wildly and’ 
lost the set. ii 


The boy was cool. Emma Jane said: 
“I’m not playing any more.” “No,” 
replied the boy, smiling and superior. 
“Td think not. You’re pretty poor and 
a bad loser, my good Emma.” Emma 
Jane threw down her racket and left 
the court. 


I found her later, crying under the 
apple trees. “Hello!” I said. No 
answer. “What’s the matter?” I said. 
“I hate that boy,” she sniffed, suddenly. 
“He’s so darned rude. He’s the rudest 
thing. His ‘good Emma’ indeed!” 

“But,” I said, “I thought you liked 
rudeness.” Emma Jane opened her 
eyes. “I?” she said. “I—like rude- 
ness?” “Yes,” I said, “Look how rude 
you are to your mother.” And Emma 
Jane looked at me. “But that’s to 
mother,” she said. “I think it’s quite 
different.” “Oh,” I said, “Is it??? “It 
certainly is,” cried Emma Jane. “Well, 
I don’t see it,” I said. ‘Mothers, of 
course, don’t cry under apple trees, but 
they can feel hurt all the same; and I 
may as well tell you that I sometimes 
feel like smacking you, when you speak 
so rudely.” 

Emma Jane glared at me. “Well,” 
she said, “Thank goodness, you’re not 
my mother.” “You’re right, Emma Jane 
Punce,” I said. “I do thank goodness. 
There are times when I like you a lot; 
but there are also times when I like your 
mother better.” “That’s silly,” said 
Emma Jane. ‘That’s because you’re so 
old.” “Maybe it is,” I said. “And 
maybe you're silly because you’re so 
young.” Emma Jane looked as if she 
wanted to spank me, for she hates being 
thought so young. 

I wish this story could end happily; 
but I’m afraid it can’t. I don’t think 
Emma Jane heeded me. People rarely 
do what old clergymen tell them. Be- 
sides, as I walked away, Emma Jane 
threw an apple at me. She has a good 


aim. It caught me squarely—never 
mind where. Perhaps it served me 
right. 
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by EDWARD DARLING 
News Editor of the “Register” 


Volume I, Number | 


Unitarians have an opportunity 
to carry on a powerful tradition 


To touch and handle and smell a copy of the very first Christian Regis- 
ter that was ever printed gives you an almost magical sense of being 
able to live in the past—of being able to roll back the years like a 


curtain and to have your actual 
April 20, 1821. 

The thunder of the modern city dies 
away, and the sound of the taxi horns 
gives way to the clop-clop of horses’ 
shod feet in the streets below. It is 
Gilbert Stuart’s Boston, wealthy, op- 
timistic, booming. There are no slums 
and no poor, as Lafayette notices with 
surprise. All the people seem to be of 
one family. It is an international city, 
and half the boys expect to go to sea. 
The “Boston religion” is firmly estab- 
lished here—it is the current word for 
Unitarianism. 

Walking unhurriedly along Beacon 
Street is a gentleman fashionably attired 
in a costume of plum-colored cloth, with 
tight-fitting trousers of drab, a white 
waistcoat, coattails that reach nearly to 
the knees in the rear and are cut well 
away from the sides and front. The 
tops of his boots end just below the 
knees, where they are turned back. 


Plenty of time 

Keeping the easy pace with him is a 
lady whose feet we are likely never to 
see. Her golden-brown satin is formed 
into a wadded pelisse with a high roll- 
ing collar. This is a copy of an original 
which first made a stir in Philadelphia, 
and is considered extremely smart. Her 
small waist line begins a few inches 
under her arms, and the skirt swoops to 
earth in loose folds. Her bonnet-like 
hat has four nodding plumes. 

Perhaps they are discussing the latest 
issue of the North American Review, 
founded six years previously, which 
sedulously and with a sense of the great- 
est propriety apes the prose of England 
—of Johnson. and of Addison. Our 
strollers appear, at any rate, to be very 
well satisfied with themselves and with 
Boston. 

There is plenty of time. Not a type- 
writer is to be found; transportation is 
leisurely; no telephones ring to inter- 
rupt, and demand new decisions in a 
rush. The tide rises and the tide falls, 
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being in the Boston of Friday, 


and there is plenty to eat—and to drink: 
at the home of Harrison Gray Otis, ten 
gallons of punch vanish out of the Lowe- 
stoft bowl on the landing every after- 
noon. 

Out in the country, every village still 
has its Indian colony living in little 
huts on the outskirts, and maybe a 
couple of Irishmen and a few runaway 
slaves. Aside from a few mechanics 
such as blacksmiths, everyone is a self- 
sufficient farmer—even the ministers 
plough their own land. 


A golden age begins 

And all roads lead to Boston, which is 
exactly as it should be, obviously. No 
Bostonian finds anything at all sur- 
prising about this. The city is, after 
all, the Athens of America, and the 
future stretches forward, bright and 
shining and prosperous. In a new age, 
with the war of 1812 six years behind 
and illimitable openings disclosing 
sweet vistas of quietly blooming success 
for the years to come, who can fail to 
feel his spirits soar? New England ex- 
ports 20 per cent of the United States’ 
total of exported goods and nine-tenths 
of the New England quota is from 
Massachusetts, which now has a tre- 
mendous population of 523,387 souls. 

Mellow and satisfied days are these: 
the American steam and sail vessel 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean two years 
ago; it was only fourteen years ago that 
the “Clermont” made its maiden voyage 
from New York to Albany and back. 
Most of the citizens can well remember 
when Mad Anthony Wayne went out to 
the Ohio country to settle the explosive 
business of Tecumseh—that was only 
twenty-eight years back, the same year 
that the Yankee gadget-maker, Whitney, 


‘put that queer-looking cotton gin to- 


gether and got his patent, after his first 
model was stolen. 

Our proud nation is now composed 
of twenty-four sovereign states, con- 
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David Reed, first editor of 
“The Christian Register” 


fident of their ability to handle any 
trouble that may arise. Thomas Jeffer- 
son—the man who wished that every 
young man alive might die a Unitarian 
—is living out his old age agreeably 
(he has five years of it left). Former 
President John Adams is still with us. 
This year Missouri and Maine join the 
Union, one as a slave state and the 
other forever free. 

There are no railroad trains to hasten 
our schedules—it will not be until seven 
years in the future that the cornerstone 
of the first railroad between east and 
west—the Baltimore and Ohio—will be 
laid on a rousing Fourth of July. In 
fact, most of the nation is opposing, on 
the grounds of States’ rights, the inter- 
ference of the Federal government in 
such matters as internal improvements, 
canals and national roads and surveys. 

Names*make news 

Factories are springing up every- 
where—Manchester, Lynn, Fitchburg, 
Lowell, Lawrence: paper mills, shoe fac- 
tories, iron foundries, textile mills. 
And Boston is the financial capital. 

Look at some of the names: Noah 
Webster—he is selling his dictionary, 
of which fifty million copies will eventu- 
ally be sold; William Ellery Channing, 
“the impassioned little saint with the 
burning heart, whose intellect was the 
conscience of New England” lives at 
Newport, and has been impressed with 
his father’s guests—Washington, Jay 
and leading Federalists; Bulfinch, who 


built the State House, blocks, churches — 


—the doctor’s son who taught himself 


because there was no one to teach him; 
Judge Joseph Story of Salem, Chan- 


ning’s classmate, who amused himself _ 


by making his arguments in verse. . . 
and David Reed, the first editor of The 
Christian Register. to 
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Today you touch Volume I, Number 
1, and the paper is rough against your 
fingers. Little particles of decaying 
wood pulp come off the surface like dust 
on your finger tips. The edges are a 
rusty cocoa brown, and over the whole 
page are freckles of sepia to show that 
the paper is old and should be treated 
with respect. You put your nose against 
it again and again, and it turns out that 
this scent is nothing but the in- 


imitable smell of a second hand book- 


shop where they have old editions of 
Thackery and Dickens resting on the 
shelves where the light is dimmest. It 
is wood pulp, grown venerable. It is 
the very first edition of The Christian 
Register! 

Traditions flood over you in such an 
atmosphere. The publication looks so 
old-fashioned (nary a woodcut, nor an 
illustration of any kind; no headlines 
—just columns of straight-forward type 
(which you read because you want to, 
and not because you are urged to)—yet 
the words sound so modern: 

The great object of The Christian Register 
will be to inculcate the principles of a ration- 
al faith, and to promote the practice of 
genuine piety. To accomplish this purpose, 
it will aim to excite a spirit of free and 
independent religious inquiry . . . Genuine 
piety is not confined to any sect, but exists 
in a greater or less degree amongst AV NSA E 
He is the best Christian, not whose specula- 
tions are in nearest accordance with the 
faith of the majority, but whose life and 
temper are most perfectly and habitually 
under the influence of the precepts and 
spirit of the gospel . . . 


And for a motto, the paper took the 
question, “And why even of yourselves 
judge ye not what is right?” It ran 
across the top of the page to attract the 
first attention. 

The present Department of Foreign 
Churches may think it has something 
new. In the first issue, the Register ran 
an item called “Unitarian Christians in 
India” which told of native converts 
at “Madrass.” Today we may think we 
are fighting a new fight for Unitarianism 
in the world; but on September 14, 
1821, there was an article, “Objections 
to Unitarian Christianity Considered,” 
and the talk became so voluminous that 
it had to be continued in subsequent 
editions. The first argument considered 
the question of the divinity of Christ. 

It is good to have the sound of air- 
planes and motor horns supplanted by 
the noise of the hoofs of horses, and to 
relive a quiet age, because it is good to 
rededicate oneself to a sound tradition. 
But after the handclasp with an ances- 
tor living men must face their own 
peculiar new worlds or be unworthy of 
that thrilling touch. At least, such was 
their view, whom today we salute with 
reverence and respect. If they were 


giants, we are their children! 


THE CHURCH OF THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


THE UNITARIAN TREATMENT OF LIFE 


Miss Frances Atkinson, of Gastonia, 
North Carolina, a new member, con- 
siders it “a great privilege to be united 
with the Unitarian Church of the 
Larger Fellowship.” She gladly gives 
her full assent to its principles and 
supports the Church wholeheartedly. 
Speaking for herself and a group of 
friends in another “society of minds,” 
Miss Atkinson says, “We protest 
against the attitude that treats life as 
if it were ordinary.” 


In this apparent negation there is 
a positive characteristic of the Uni- 
tarian. Our attitude to life is in all 
respects above the ordinary. The people 
who are coming into the Larger Fel- 
lowship in virtually every case are 


‘those who treat life daily with the 


respect it deserves. Many of them have 
come out from churches whose faith 
and beliefs were too small. 


“What is most important in my life,” 
writes Colonel Edwin R. Tooley, of 
Victoria, British Columbia, “is that 
I have been intensely interested since 
my youth in what is generally called 
religion. I prefer to call it ‘philosophy 
of life. Through many years I have 
investigated all the major religions, 
and among the first the Unitarian 
church in Ottawa. 


“Now I see that I have used Uni- 
tarianism as a measure. But I decided 
temporarily not to join any organiza- 
tion. Today my interest has been 
revived by reading Mr. van Paassen’s 
decision to unite with the Unitarians. 
I had always been a Unitarian in 
thought, and now I have found my 
place in the scheme of things and 
have a sense of satisfaction.” 


Colonel Tooley has met people who 
still hold ordinary ideas of life and 
religion. One of them was an army 
chaplain who when the Colonel said 
he belonged to the Unitarian way said, 
“Why, you are a pagan!” To this 
remark the reply was, “Very good. If 
you are a Christian, then, thank God, 
I am a pagan.” 

Our members in various areas of 
this country are familiar with the 
ordinary treatment of life, and they 
exert their influence in raising the level. 
Mr. Max Curdy, of Hildebran, North 
Carolina, says that he has been accused 
of everything in religion from Rus- 
sellism to infidelism, but slowly the 
people are finding out what Unitarian- 
ism really is. The son of the town’s 
postmaster has a position in Washing- 


ton, D. C. He wrote home that he 
has been attending All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church. His mother was 
greatly disturbed until someone told 
her, “I would: not worry over that. 
Unitarians are not such bad people. 
Max Curdy is one.” 

Among such conditions it is a great 
opportunity for our members to live 
and speak about our religion. Indeed - 
there are: uncounted persons who are 
really with us in their heart and mind, 
and we want them like Colonel Tooley 
to “find their place in the scheme of 
things” by coming into the Larger 
Fellowship. Such a step would bring 
them the most durable and comforting 
satisfaction. 


As Lieutenant James Ulmer, of Tyler, 
Texas, says, “Our converts are ready- 
made. We need organized promotion. 
Let us tell the world. We have the 
best men, we have the firest prin- 
ciples. Ours is the sanest attitude 
with which to meet the pressing racial, 
economic and political issues. If we 
sound the right note loud enough, 
hundreds of thousands will come.” 


It was a happy idea of Mr. John 
F. Blatt, a leading layman in _ the 
Unitarian church of Oklahoma City 
to invite all of the members of the 
Larger Fellowship who live in Okla-. 
homa, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Kansas to attend the Southwestern 
Conference in that church April 27 
and 28. 


As we turn toward Anniversary Week 
meetings this year, beginning Sunday, 
May 19, we wish that our great con- 
gregation, so widely settled, could come 
and join in what will probably be the 
largest gathering. in half a decade. 
The programs of the week have been 
sent to the Fellowship. 

The contributions of the members 
of the Church to the United Unitarian 
Appeal as of March 31 were $1086.00. 
Additional gifts are being made up 
to April 30. This is a generous 
demonstration of devotion, and it is 
a good thing for us to feel that by 
means of it we are giving power to 
the increase of the things that make 
for that life in all the world which is 
beyond the ordinary. 


ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 
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You are invited to write for information about 
joining the Church of the Larger Fellowship 
‘and receiving its ministry, to Dr. Dieffenbach, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


SERVICE AT HOME AND 


ABROAD 


We Were the First 


Eyewitness news of the 200,000 destitute 
Spanish Republican refugees in France today 


‘ Luis Ramirez is a young poet of the Resistance Movement. 


His lungs 


have been affected by years of terrifying hardship, and the doctor has 


ordered absolute quiet. 


He is slowly making a recovery at a Unitarian 


Maison de Repos in France. The tired and beaten young body houses 


a flaming spirit. 


“Don’t be surprised at the glow that 
reigns among the Spanish deportees,” 
he said recently. “Everybody seems to 
expect that after the inhuman sufferings 
my people have endured, their deter- 
mination should be abated, deadened, 
made passive. Instead of that, we wish 
to live—to live because our eyes, our 
hearts, our lungs, all our senses aspire 
to the glorious life of freedom of which 


we have been so long deprived. To live 


because we want most desperately to 
take part in the construction of the new 
world that already shines on _ the 
horizon. . . 

“We were the first to battle under the 
occupation of the Nazi barbarians. We 
shall continue to be the first in the 
combat which is going on now—for 
ourselves, and . . . for our dead.” 

Six hundred thousand Spaniards suc- 
ceeded in forcing their way across the 
Pyrenees _ in the dead of winter during 
that tragic February of 1939. Wounded 
fathers carried their children on their 
backs. Mothers carried all they had 
left of their household possessions tied 
up in blankets. American news pho- 
tographers following the long trek sent 
home the ghastly picture evidence: the 
bloodstained snow, the legless or arm- 
less children, the faces sharp as an ax 
with cold, hunger and defeat—and 
determination. 


Interned in concentration camps 


They were interned in concentration 
camps. Noel and Herta Field saw them 
there—without sanitation, — without 
dwellings, clean water or barracks. No 
one provided the amputees with arti- 
ficial limbs. The blind and the paralyzed 
had to struggle along somehow, de- 
pendent solely on the love of their 
parents and the good will of compatriots 
for their existence. All of them, sur- 
vivors of a three-year war, lacked 
adequate hospitalization, Roce medical 
attention and commonplace safeguards 
for health. Malnutrition and exposure 
made them easy victims of disease. 
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Ten thousand of them were put to 
work on the Maginot Line for fifty cen- 
times a day and a meager food ration. 
They were all taken prisoner when 
France fell in June. A fifth of them 


returned from the death camps. 


Guerrilla fighter at sixteen 


He is Jose 
Since he was thirteen years 
old, war and famine have filled his 
life. At sixteen he was a guerrilla 
fighter, and escaped, wounded, into 
France. Captured on the Maginot Line 
with the rest, he was carted off to Maut- 
hausen. 

Members of Fiandets Spanish Azul 
Division in S.S. uniform put him 
through the tortures that the fun-loving 
Nazis loved best. He saw his comrades 


Look at one of them. 
Montoya. 


torn by vicious dogs; others were. 
operated on without anesthetics, in 
belly, breast, kidneys. It was all a 
game. During the last year before the 
liberation, they were ordered to remove 
a hill seventy feet high and heap it up 
again to the same height on another 
spot—at full speed. Thousands 6f them 
perished in this operation. 


Ardent lover of freedom 


Jose, his whole youth consumed in 
one hell after another, is twenty-three 
now. He is an ardent lover of freedom, 
and is still ready to make any sacrifices 
for a free Spain. It is of this mettle 
that so many of the Republican refugees 
are composed. | Staff workers: of the 
Unitarian Service Committee often won- 
der how the human spirit can bear the 
bruises, the callous inhumanity, the 
wracking physical misery and the men- 
tal torture—and still have enthusiasm 
for building a new world. 

None of the packages and special 
gifts sent to aid prisoners reached the 
Spaniards, because their names were 
not listed in French town halls or by any 
official organization. And under the 
Vichy regime, Spanish families in 
France were not entitled to tickets for 
the purchase of clothing. Even today, 
most of the Spaniards in France are 
wearing the remains of the clothing they 
were able to buy in 1936. 

After the Allied break-through at 
Normandy, there was a wave of libera- 
tions that swept southern France. Per- 


Something of what it means to Spanish Republican. refugees to receive help from 
America is shown in the faces of these people at a Unitarian Service Committee food — 
distribution center. 
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When Harold Callender sent in a dispatch to the New York Times 
stating that official estimates of the number of Spanish Republican 
refugees in France gave a total of 65,000, Dr. Charles R. Joy, Executive 
Director of the Unitarian Service Committee, was quick to write correcting 
the error. Dr. Joy’s letter was printed in the March 13 issue. He stated: 

“The Spaniards, living under constant fear of some agreement by 
which they shall be returned to Spain, have refused to co-operate with 


any census made by French authorities. 
It is certainly not an overestimate to say that there 


information. ... 


are at least 200,000 Spanish refugees still in France. . . . 


They do not want to give the 


at 


Dr. Joy emphasized that America’s help to those people, many of 
whom fought in the liberation of France and who are now sick and 
wounded as a result, must be increased. Poignantly, his letter ended: 

“Today it has been my heartrending duty to cable to the Unitarian 
Service Committee office in Paris that the help we have been giving 
to these friends of democracy must after April 1 be cut by two-thirds as 
the result of the failure of America to respond to their cry of distress.” 
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haps even now we have little notion of 
the leading part the Spanish Maquisards 
played in these actions. The Gueril- 
leros, experienced fighters of the moun- 
tains and woods, men and women to- 
gether, with everything to gain and 
nothing but life to lose, joined in these 
battles with telling effect. In Paris 
they belonged to the F.F.I. The mag- 
nificence of the women is unforgettable, 
according to firsthand reports from Uni- 
tarian field workers. = 

Of the original 600,000 who entered 
France, there are about 200,000 who 
remain. What is their condition? They 
are dispersed throughout the country 
from Brittany to Marseille, but they 
tend to congregate in zones where they 
can have a feeling of closeness to Spain. 

The French government is almost 
helpless to aid them. The cost of living 
is up 60 per cent since last October. 
Destruction of the railroads and short- 
age of coal make it difficult to carry 
supplies to them. Food and clothing 
are fantastically high-priced. All hos- 
pitals and institutions are overcrowded. 
Lack of housing, acute malnutrition, 
lack of heat and clothing—these things 
climax for the refugees a decade of 
homelessness, horror and hunger. Most 
of the aid reaching them comes from 
the Unitarian Service Committee—but 
it’s only a drop in the bucket. 

Visit the family of Hernando Ferrer. 
They live in a ghastly slum in the min- 
ing town of Decazeville. In the dark, 
cramped quarters, the father lies 
deathly ill, Madame Ferrer changes 
his bandages and cleans his wounds, 
cares for their little children who have 
never learned to laugh or play, and 
then ‘goes out to work for long hours 
in the mines, washing coal. What are 

his thoughts, alone there in the dark? 
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The Unitarian Service Committee has 
been able, so far, to give them some 
financial help. They are very grateful 
for it. But he needs hospitalization; 
the children need to be removed from 
the ever-present threat of tuberculosis; 
the woman needs to be freed from the 
heavy labor. What of the future for 
the family of Hernando Ferrer, a brave 
and courageous soldier of liberty? 

‘Although the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee centers at Paris, Toulouse, Lyons 
and Marseille distributed about four 
thousand dollars in relief to more than 
three hundred Spanish refugees during 
January, 1946, and although this was 
a good beginning, still it doesn’t begin 
to improve the over-all lot of two hun- 

‘dred thousand. 

From Lyons came the word: “We 
were overwhelmed by the condition of 
the Spaniards. There are often five 
or six children, and the family possesses 
one pair of shoes for them all .. .” 

Besides the problems of clothing, 
food and sickness, parents are worried 
about the development of their young- 
sters. Expectant mothers have been 
starving; younger children were born 
in concentration camps, in the dugouts 
of the battlefields, in the caves and 
hiding places of the Underground. In 
the promiscuity of the barracks, 
privacy has been impossible. The con- 
stant pressure of fear was inescapable. 

Now they need rest and rehabilita- 
tion. The Unitarian hospital, the two 
rest homes—these are in the right direc- 
tion. But what about the remainder of 
these people—the ones that are not be- 
ing reached by anybody? We have the 
word of many a staff worker that those 
who can be saved are magnificent 
human beings, possessed of a granite 
will to build anew, possessed of a hu- 


1946 workcamps announced, 
open to all—nonsectarian 


This summer, five Unitarian work- 
camps, open to all young people with- 
in certain age limits, without regard 
to race, religion or nationality, are 
being offered at less than cost, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Di- 
rector, Rev. John K. Findly. 2 

The camping periods will run from 
between six and eight weeks. For col- 
lege-age campers there will be a group 
in Chicago, Illinois, that will special- 
ize in a study of the Co-operative 
Movement, and another in Detroit, 
Michigan, that will. conduct a recrea- 
tion project for underprivileged youn- 
sters as its work schedule. 

High-schoolers between the ages of 
fifteen and eighteen have three choices. 
of locality and types of work: one 
in Canada on Lake Winnipeg, where 
the program will include improvements. 
on the grounds and building of a fresh- 
air camp -for children; a farm camp 
in Benton Harbor, Michigan, where the 
main job will be the harvesting of 
fruits; and the third in Brooks, Maine, 
where the work will consist of cultivat- 
ing and harvesting vegetables. 

All the camps are coeducational and 
are run on a democratic basis, witl 
the campers themselves electing their 
camp councils and everyone sharing im 
the exciting business of group living. 

The days are broken up into periods: 
of work, rest, recreation and education.. 
Games, dancing, swimming, movies, 
recordings, discussions of current vital 
problems contribute to a balanced sum- 
mer of learning and doing. Rates: 
vary between $75 and $125, and include 
all expenses. Those who wish to earr 
their way are given opportunities to 
do so. 

Sponsorship is jointly undertaken by 
the Unitarian Service Committee, 
American Unitarian Youth: and_ the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship. Open- 
ing dates vary. The season opens or 
June 24 at one camp, on July 1 for 
three, and on July 21 for another. De- 
tailed queries may be addressed to 
the Director, at 9 Park Street; Boston, 
Massachusetts. He will gladly furnish 
information and application blanks. 
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manitarian sympathy for other human 
beings which no words can reach— 
people with a spiritual grandeur that 
makes some of our Sunday responses, 
read from the book, seem just a little 
smug. And now, what of these people? 
Are they to be reached at all? If so 
—it must be by Americans. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Religion’s Superb 


Peace of Mind. By 
Josuua LotH LiEs- 
MAN. New York: 
Simon & Schuster. 
$2.50 


“Religion, if it ignores creative psy- 
chiatry ... is in grave danger of losing 
a superb ally in the battle for the good 
life.’ So writes Dr. Liebman in the 
opening chapter of a book which is a 
brilliant plea for full and frank recog- 
nition of the true’ interdependence of 
the most modern of the sciences and the 
most ancient. of all man’s endeavors to 
come to terms with his universe. It is 
a book, first of all, that should be in 
the hands of every minister and every 
physician, especially those in both pro- 
fessions who have minds open to fresh 
insights from ‘any source, ancient or 
modern. 

But it is not a book for professional 
~ yeaders only. Indeed, the vast majority 
of those who will find it useful are just 
ordinary, reasonably intelligent men and 
women who have found life bewildering 
and “more than they can handle.” Here 
is a simple, direct statement of what 
modern psychology can offer in terms of 
practical self-help, without technicali- 
ties and without nonsense. It is sound, 
sensible and very wise—a “superb ally” 
for the thoughtful man who has found 
himself worried, confused and. dis- 
heartened, but who is willing to look at 
himself honestly and intelligently. 

Moreover, this same little volume, 
which is as readable as a good novel, 
is saturated with the true spirit of what 
(for want of a better term) we call 
“liberal religion.” Dr. Liebman is 
widely read in the literature of devotion, 
but his grasp of the essential matters 
of faith is the product of his personal 
religious experience and his most effec- 
tive ministry to living men. He is a 
great preacher—eloquent, persuasive, 
profound; but he is also a great teacher, 
dealing with the practical realities of 
living persons in terms of contemporary 
thinking and doubting. He “speaks 
our language,” with the subtle over- 
tones that are possible only to one who 
speaks other languages also—the clear, 
clean tongues of ancient and unchang- 
ing conversation with eternal truth. 

More than any book that has come 
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Ally 


my way for a long time, Peace of Mind 
has the power, in the words of Emer- 
son’s command, to “acquaint men at 
first hand with deity,” with the present 
reality of the God who not only led 
Abraham and Isaiah and Jesus, but who 
can lead also his puzzled but honest- 
minded children of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

FREDERICK M. ELIOT ° 


Story of a Nazi 

Sowing the Wind. By Martua Dopp. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc. 
$2.50. 

Sowing the Wind is the story of the 
degeneration of Erick Landt, a great 
German flyer, who hates the Nazis but 
becomes one of the worst in spite of 
himself. However, this novel is much 
more than an account of how one man 
became a Nazi—it is a warning to the 
world to watch for the Fascists in 
Germany and everywhere. We should 
know their sinister methods, respect the 


insidiousness of their propaganda and . 


stamp it out completely. This novel 
should be digested by all Americans 
who are complacently watching the 
complete destruction of our military 
power. The catastrophe we have been 
through could happen again. 

An internationally known stunt flyer 
and World War I ace, Erick Landt, re- 
turns to Germany in the nineteen thirties 
feeling that the Fatherland needs him. 
He dislikes the Nazis intensely and is 
revolted by the purge and atrocities 
against the Jews. He numbers amongst 
his friends a French ace, a Russian 
flyer, an English journalist, an American 
correspondent, a Prussian Nazi and a 
Jewish industrialist. He falls in love 
with Lina, a Prussian aristocrat who 
hates the Nazis and all they stand for. 
In spite of all these powerful forces, 
including his parents, Erick is won over 
to the Nazi way of thinking through 
his great love of testing and then de- 
signing airplanes. By playing cleverly 
on Landt’s ambition with promotions, 
and by appealing to and deceiving his 
deep patriotism, Hitler and his gang 
use the flyer’s genius for their own 
purposes. He eventually sacrifices Lina, 
his parents, his friends, and his self- 
respect. He is a charming, talented 
man of the world when we first meet 
him; he is a brutal, sadistic beast when 
we leave him. 

The world has learned this lesson 
bitterly; let us not forget it. 

LYLE H. FARRELL 


Gripping case history 
The Glass Crutch: A Biographical Novel 
of William Wynne Wister, By Jim 
BisHop. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., Inc. $2.50. 

In 1908, ‘the book by Clifford Beers, 


.A Mind that Found Itself, was-respon- 


sible for the founding of a national 


mental-hygiene movement and a re- 


orientation of treatment for mental ill- 
ness. ; 

The Glass Crutch may well perform 
a similar service in the area of treat- 
ment for alcoholism. It is a detailed 
approach to the background and devel- — 
opment of the disease in the life of 
William Wynne Wister. 

Here is a case history of the frustra- 
tion, beginning in the early years, which 
resulted in Wister’s recourse to alcohol 
as the medium of escape. Losing faith 
and confidence in himself, he found a 
crutch in the glass of whiskey. The 
effects upon himself.and upon the social 
circle of his family are given in unvar- 
nished terms. There is more terrific 
punch in this book than is found, say, in 
The Lost Weekend. 

This volume may well be placed on 
the minister’s shelf for reference in 
handling any one of the three million 
alcoholics of the country who may be 
located in his parish now or later. Or, 
indeed, it could be given an honored 
place on the shelf for novels, which it 
resembles mightily. 

The author, Jim Bishop, is editor of 
the national magazine, Liberty. He 
writes clearly, succinctly and points up 
the case with sound references and foot- 
notes. Not a technical volume certainly, 
but accurate nonetheless. 

J. W. Bricuam 


Realistic Christianity 

Justice and the Social Order. By Emin 
H. Brunner. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $3.00. 


A distinguished Continental theolo- 
gian, turning to jurisprudence, has pro- 
duced a Protestant-inspired charter in 
a field thus far the monopoly of Roman- 
ism and legal positivism. The greatest 
value of the book is its Christian eluci- 
dation of the term “justice.” With the 
classic notion suum cuique there must 
be coupled the concept of that primal 
order of “mine” and “thine” which 
stands above all human apportioning. 
There is no sense of “the just” without 
that primal order, which for the Chris- 
tian is God’s order of creation. Love is 
related to justice. Indeed, “love is 
always a mile ahead of justice. . . . 
Justice is nothing but that form of love 
which has currency in the world of 
institutions, that materialization of love 
which is necessary as long as men live 
in institutions.” 


Practical application concerns justice 
in the family order, the economic order, 
the political order and in international 
order. ‘All political anarchy in the 
state begins with anarchy in marriage.” 
It is the infringement of God’s order of 
creation that gets states into trouble. 
Polito-economic “Stateism,” both in its 
Communist and Fascist forms, threatens 


Western society. Economic planning in- 


a classic liberal economy provides the 
framework for the Christian principle 
of justice, combining freedom of the 
individual and responsibility to the com- 
munity. On the international level, jus- 
tice is at its lowest. Order here awaits 
more justice in the component parts; 
but on the international level the threat 
of world cataclysm may drive mankind 
to improvised order. The keynote of 
the book is the conviction that the Chris- 
tian substratum must underlie all at- 
tempts at justice. For this reason the 
book should be required reading for 
those liberals whose only realm of 
understanding is the secular. Emil 
Brunner is a profound Christian realist. 


Epwarp W. OHRENSTEIN 


Kodakery 


Of Many Men. By James ALDRIDGE. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 


A series of snapshots strung on a 
chain of narratives so tenuous that the 
result scarcely deserves the name of a 
novel. The one factor that connects 
these incidents in various sections of 
the war theater is the character of Wolfe, 
the correspondent who appears in them 
all; but who, in the course of three hun- 
dred pages, hardly comes alive. 

These scenes of .war played out 
against varied backgrounds in China, 
India, Italy, Africa, Germany and New 
York are, however, vividly painted with 
a certain rude force, which makes them 
very real. In fact, only an eyewitness 
could have done them so well. As a 
whole, they constitute an interesting 
contribution to the ever-growing bulk 
of present-day war literature. 


A.R.H. 


Canonized 


Saints that Moved the World. By RENE 
Futop-Mitter. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $3.50. 

A fascinating, enlightening and in- 
spiring appraisal of five great saints 
of the church, by one who portrays their 
lives, describes their actions, and an- 
alyses their culture and influence upon 
the society of the past, with an eye to 
their influence on the present and the 
future. The author has chosen these 
five saints because he believes the five 
major qualities of the character of Jesus 


are best exemplified in their lives. Saint 


Anthony is an example of sacrifice; 
Saint Augustine, of intelligence; Saint 
Francis, of love; Saint Ignatius, of will 


power; and Saint Theresa, of emotion. 


He believes the message of the saints 
is “the simple truth that man is not a 
toy in the hands of blind forces, that he 
is not condemned for all times to wage 
a fratricidal war of all against all, that 
he is not the product of material condi- 
tions of production and the victim of 
unmendable economic ills; that he is 
God’s creature, a free being, the master 
and not the slave of his race, his time, 
and his environment,—that he is des- 
tined to live on earth so that the germ 
of divine perfection which rests in him 
may grow and become strong.” 

Besides these chapters on the five 
saints the author has included a chapter 
entitled “To The Modern Reader” in 
which he states his scientific and phil- 
osophical approach in this appraisal 
of saints. He has tried “to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to, and answer an obvi- 
ous need of, the truly progressive trends 
of thought in modern times.” His pur- 
pose throughout the entire book is not 
to cloud, but rather to clarify the 
reader’s concept of these ancient charac- 
ters. He has tried to make them human, 
appealing and inspiring leaders of man- 
kind; and in this opening chapter he has 
tried to lay a groundwork of under- 
standing so that we may the better 
appreciate the simple human stories. 
It is a book that a religious liberal 
should read. 

Eric ALTON AYER 


God’s magnificent sinner 


David the King. By GLapys SCHMITT. 
New York: The Dial Press. $3.00. 
Following the example set by Thomas 
Mann in his Joseph series and Sholem 
Asch in The Nazarene and The Apostle, 
Miss Schmitt tells the story of King 
David. She does it exceedingly well. 
She has an authentic gift for painting 
word pictures. Her descriptions of 


Palestinian scenery are almost fault- 


less. She also has evidently soaked 
herself in scriptural history, its wars, 
politics and personages. Exceptionally 
skillful in the use of English, she brings 
to life practically the whole career, 
from cradle to grave, of him whom the 
jacket somewhat magniloquently . des- 
cribes as “God’s most magnificent 
sinner.” 

Through over six hundred closely- 
printed pages, the reader can follow 
the son of Jesse from the time when, 
a young shepherd, he appears at the 
camp of Saul, through all his vicis- 
situdes, romances, defeats and triumphs 
to the day when, as king, aged, lonely, 
forlorn, the end of earth arrives. His 
story is told with imagination and in- 


Gladys Schmitt 
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sight. Not a detail is omitted. Every 
item in his intrigues, scarcely one of 
his thoughts, certainly not the smallest 
particular in his sex life are left out. 
The inner motives and policies of this 
oriental monarch are set forth with 
scrupulous care. The result is a vivid 
portrait, less of David the psalmist 
than of David the sovereign and mili- 
tary leader. His plotting with the 
Philistines, his love for Jonathan, the 
methods wherewith he dared to wade 


‘through slaughter to a throne are all 


made plain. 

Aided by Miss Schmitt’s skill, the 
various characters in the drama, not 
only David himself, but Saul, Jonathan, 
Abner, Joab, Achish, Ahitophel, Michal, 
Bath-sheba, Absalom and many others 
come alive. Hence, for Bible students, 
this work is invaluable. 

But, with all its unquestioned power, 
one is moved to ask, why do it at all? 
Among all the Bible personages, few 
are less admirable than David. The man 
was an egregious sinner as well as a 
bloody-handed tyrant. Certainly, from 
his dramatic career few moral lessons 
can be drawn, save that the way of the 
transgressor is hard. The author treats 
her hero’s many falls from grace with 
excessive kindness. For example, she 
tones down the delegated murder of 
Uriah with a tolerance unjustified by 
the facts recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment. Yet, in the final analysis both 
the personal and public ethics of this 
monarch leave much to be desired. Even 
after reading Miss Schmitt’s biography, 
few ministers are likely to find in its 
pages many sermon subjects. Notwith- 
standing this fault, there can be little 
question of its popularity. We predict 
that it will sell like the proverbial 
hot cakes! A.R.H. 
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DR. COUNTERPOINT 


A REFUGE FOR SINNERS 


For the last two days the Reverend 
Lionel Counterpoint has been busy 
reading in our school library. Every 
time I went through the reading room 
there he was, his great mane of hair 
just visible as a distant peak behind the 
mountain range of books piled on the 
table before him. This morning he 
arrived in my office soon after I had 
gotten settled for some work I intended 
to get out of the way before the staff 
arrived. He flung his coat over a chair, 
threw his hat over my desk work, and 
made my most comfortable chair col- 
lapse its springs to receive his weight. 
I could see that there was no work 
ahead for me. 


“Where are your matches?” 


I handed him some wooden ones and 
he lit his pipe. 

“You are a host either completely 
lacking in curiosity or of the quality 
of. polite indifference usually associated 
with British gentlemen. Whichever is 
your trouble, I am here to report my 
doings in the library. I have been 
reading handbooks of penance.” 

“Why?” I asked. “Are you planning 
to put a box in your church and listen 
to your parishioners recount their 
sins?” 

“Yes and no. No, I am not going to 
put in a box. Yes, I am going to go 
right on hearing confessions. My people 
do not refer to it as confession and I 
expect they never will, but they manage 
to give me an earful of their troubles, 
which is the Unitarian word for sin. 
It is less theological as a term, but it 
serves the same purpose. I read in 
Father Heenan’s book, Priest and 
Penitent, ‘The Sacrament of Penance is 
intended to be not only a refuge of 
sinners but also a school for saints.’ ” 

“Tf you put it that way, Lionel, you 
will have a popular business on your 
hands. As I observe my fellow Unitari- 
ans they seem to be, much bent on 
canonization.” 

“And, if you mean that in a charita- 
ble way, I'll accept it. Our people still 
believe in ‘onward and upward’ and 
intend to get there if they have to lift 
themselves by their own galluses.” 

I pushed Lionel’s hat off mv work and 
busied myself with significant prepara- 
tions for work, but he settled back the 
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more comfortably in his chair. “It is 
not so much new that I’ve learned from 
this piece of study as it is the confirma- 
tion of what my own experience has 
taught me. Take your haircut for 
example.” 


I snorted. 


“Yes, you'll find that in the Welsh 
penitentials of early date it reads: ‘If 
any Christian lets his hair grow in the 
fashion of the barbarians, he shall be 
held alien from the Church of God and 
from the table of every Christian until 
he mends his fault.” So you see!” 


“T see you have had a very profitable 
time of it all right. If you don’t mind 
I will get to my work.” 


He ignored me and began looking 
through his notebook. “Yes, here is 
the apt quotation to suit your needs. 
It comes from Father Heenan again. 
‘The loquacious penitent is a severe 
trial for the most angelic confessor.’ 
How’s that?” ; 

“That is good, but I did not realize 
that you, a priest of the church, were 
required to confess.” 

“Oh, yes, priests must confess too. 
In fact Father Belton, an Anglican, has 
a provocative list of priestly sins that 
includes neglect of study in prepara- 
tion for sermons and addresses, and 
here I should confess that I am all too 
often in sin. How about you?” 

I thought for a moment and said, “I 
am afraid I would have to say, Peccavi 
nimis, mea maxima culpa.” 

“And,” said he, “Sit would sound even 


-worse if you said it in English. This is 


really the point of my visit. Who do 
we parsons think we are! We listen to 
other people’s troubles, we try to help 
them, but we all too often develop a 
pride in our own less troubled life, an 
excuse for our own failures and a lower 
goal for our achievement that is wholly 
unworthy. We should confess our- 
selves before we start judging other 
men’s theology, morals and religion. 
We need to be on the giving rather 
than the receiving end once and again.” 


Lionel relit his pipe. “In short, let the 
confession be for the parishioners a 
school for saints, but for the parson let 
it be a refuge for sinners.” 


He gave a couple of puffs and then 
went on. “One thing bothers me. If we 


really faced up to our inadequacies, 
how would we get the nerve to preach?” 
“While you have been reading Latin, 
I have been reading Chaucer. He has 
the answer for you: A whetstone is no 
carving-instrument, yet it sharpens 
them.” re 
“Chaucer also says,” he came back 
at me, “A man should be at peace with 


himself.” 


W.W.R. 


PIVOT OF WORLD PEACE 


(Continued from page 207) 


of the world must understand what the 
Chinese people feel and want. The 
Chinese people, above all else, want 
peace and freedom. They want peace 
and freedom in the rest of the world. 
They want the United Nations Organ- 
ization to work. 

The Chinese people are particularly 
interested in the relationship between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
They want friendship between these two 
great countries. They understand that 
they will become mere pawns unless 
America and Russia work together on 
a friendly basis. They understand that 
upon this relationship will depend the 
extent to which the Chinese people will 
have an opportunity to institute democ- 
racy. Therefore, they want unity and 
understanding. 

These two factors mean that China 
will have a chance to achieve her aims; 
Russia and the United States their aims; 
the United Nations Organization its 
aims. 

The Chinese people want the wel- 
fare of one nation to work for the wel- 
fare of all other nations. They want 


the basis of that welfare to be the appli- 
cation of the Four Freedoms all over 
the world. 


Steady srowth for past decade 


Figures for 1945 show membership 


gains larger than any in 


The steady upward trend of the past 
ten years in Unitarian history is now 
accelerating. Final figures for 1945 
are not yet available, but reports re- 
ceived from some 200 churches indicate 
the percentage growth of the fellowship 
throughout the nation during the past 
year was the largest in recent years. It 
marks the end of a solid decade of 
growth, following a long decline which 
was stemmed in 1935. Many individual 
churches have shown ‘special types of 
success in 1945-46. A consciousness of 
new power and widening influence is 
being felt. This was particularly shown 
in the results of this year’s United 
Appeal. More people are hearing about 
Unitarianism than ever before. 

Scratching the surface a little, we 
find such examples as the following: 

The church in Miami, Florida, re- 
organized six years ago, is putting on a 
campaign for an expanding building 
program. Already the church owns a 
parish house and minister’s apartment 
in one of the finest residential districts. 
When Dr. Harold Scott was ordained 
there recently, a Jewish rabbi said: “I 
prefer to serve synagogues which are 
located in cities where there is a Uni- 
tarian church and a college, because 
both of these institutions have a cleans- 
ing effect upon the community.” 


Enthusiasm in San Antonio 


Enthusiastic activity marks the San 
Antonio church, which was organized 
during the past year under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Lon Ray Call, Minister-at- 
Large. The organization with a grow- 
ing membership has now called its first 
minister, Rev. N. W. Lovely, a former 
chaplain. The group is raising addi- 
tional money above the church budget 
in order to build a church edifice. 

The Dallas, Texas, church has been 
without a church building ever since it 
was started and has been meeting in 
community buildings. Recently the 
group was able to sell, at a handsome 
profit, a lot that had been purchased 
some years ago; and now the parish 
*s running a lively campaign to buy a 
piece of land on which it has an option. 
It plans to build there a modern church 
and parish house. 

The church in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
is deriving great benefits from a radio 
program which was begun three years 
ago. To finance it, members went out 


_into the community and raised a’ special 


recent years 


radio budget which gave them fifteen 
minutes at ten o’clock every Sunday. 
Result: the regular church budget is 
oversubscribed; new people are attend- 
ing the services; new members have 
joined the church school and the youth 
groups. Even radio listeners who were 
nonmembers have contributed directly 
to the church budget, and a special an- 
nouncement on the Unitarian Service 
Committee’s “‘Food-not-Coffins” _ pro- 
gram brought in more than $500 from 
the radio audience. 


Radio and newspaper promotion 


Imaginative church promotion has 
had its place in the growth of Unitarian 
influence over the nation. In Des 
Moines, Iowa, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and dozens of other cities, radio and 
newspapers have informed the public 
of the work of the church in support of 
the type of applied religion which ex- 
ports food to destitute countries; in 
Denver, Colorado, Unitarian literature 
was sent by direct mail to 1,100 new 
names in a drive to increase member- 
ship. 

Doing something concrete for “prob- 
lem children,” the Detroit, Michigan, 
church opened a hall to junior and 
senior high-school students, and a large 
attendance is a regular feature of the 
Friday night canteens. Police authori- 
ties and parents have been praising the 
work of the church in this field. 

The “Brewster Unitarian,” weekly 
news-letter of ‘the old seafaring Cape 
Cod town. in Massachusetts, was able to 
announce recently, after noting the 
growth in membership: “Our congrega- 
tions on Sunday mornings are half as 
large again as they were last year.” 


Outstanding gain in ten years 


A glance at the record of the last ten 
years shows that there has been a gain 
from 1935 to 1945 of 9.82 per cent in 
the Unitarian fellowship. Many out- 
standing increases were shown _ this 
year: in Los Angeles, California, a 
growth from 689 to 774; in San Diego, 
California, from 172 to 237; in Omaha, 
Nebraska, from 111 to 158; in Port- 
land, Oregon, from 311 to 343; in Sum- 
mit, New Jersey, from 245 to 309, 
These are positive signposts in Uni- 
tarianism. 

-No report as short as this one can 
more than whet the appetite in a 
provocative way; but even these few 


facts can show the direction in which 
Unitarianism is moving. 

As the “Erie Unitarian” (Pennsyl- 
vania) put it recently, “Don’t be too 
sure we can’t make a dent in the evils 
of this world.” An illustration very 
cleverly drawn showed David opposing 
the giant. “One of them,” said the com- 
mentary, “has all the advantages—it 
would seem. Power, brawn, and might 
—all favor Goliath’s cause, but David 
has skill and accuracy of aim. The 
impact of his tiny missile is terrific when 
applied at the proper places.” 

But Unitarians are finding out that 
the missile is not as tiny as it used to 
be. Gone are the days when small con- 
gregations were the characteristic mark 
of Unitarian services, The following 
are two examples out of many: Over a 
period of eleven weeks, the Kansas 
City, Missouri, church (Rev. Lester 
Mondale, minister) had attendance re- 
cently of more than 200; the Washing- 
ton, D. C., church (Rev. A. Powell 
Davies, minister) has lately increased 
from about 700 each Sunday to 1,133 
in March. 


Meadville Scholarship 


The Meadville Theological School has 
anounced six scholarships which are 
open to foreign students, each amount- 
ing to $625 for a year. Because recip- 
ients would need $253 additional to 
meet the minimum living requirements 
of the school, plus other amounts to 
include travel to America, Rev. Wallace 
W. Robbins, President of Meadville 
Theological School, is hoping to hear 
from any Unitarians in this country 
who would be interested to support this 
international project. Candidates for 
the scholarships are already eager and 
waiting in Holland, Czechoslovakia and 
Switzerland; and the Independent 
Church of the Philippines is also ready 
to sponsor candidates. 

Also available now for American 
students are six scholarships of $1,875 
each—$625 annually, expendable in 
the autumn, winter and spring quarters. 
They are offered to outstanding college 
students who plan to do graduate work 
leading to a professional degree and 
entrance to the Unitarian ministry. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 10 CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
RICHARD DAVISSON, Clerk 
Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 

20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


President Truman 


Commends Work of Unitarians 


A telegram from ‘President Truman 
high-lighted a dinner sponsored by the 
First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, 
in honor of the nonsectarian, humani- 
tarian work of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, on March 29. The wire 
said: “It is a pleasure to send hearty 
_ greeting to the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee which has worked so valiantly 
with the National War Fund in the 
relief of misery caused by the war. May 
God bless and prosper your efforts to 
rescue and rehabilitate the victims 
of Axis outrage.” 

Endorsement came also from Miss 
Gladys Schmitt, author of the popular 
book, David the King. She said: “We 
know more or less clearly what hunger 
does to the human body. Newspapers, 
magazines and news reels have shown 
us over and over the emaciated bodies 
of starving children, hungry mothers, 
the wretched, weak old men and women 
who roam over the desolate face of 
Europe in.an era that we cannot, with- 
out shame, call an era of peace... . 
Bringing them food and clothing is 
the work of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee; and that alone would be work 
enough in a world situation as urgent 
as ours is today. Yet there is some- 
thing else. It is not the body alone 
that suffers by hunger. It is the whole 
man—his mind and his spirit as well 
‘as the flesh on his bones. And the 
Unitarian Service Committee is organ- 
ized to serve not by bread alone... . 
Let us do all we can to keep the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee alive.” 

From the Hon. Harold H. Burton, 
Justice of the Supreme Court, came the 
words: “The Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee has provided an important out- 
let for practical expression of the 
principles of the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man on a plane 
reflecting the deepest understanding of 
the fundamental relationship between 
God and Man without reference to 
sectarian considerations.” 

Senator Guffey said: “The Unitarian 
Service Committee is doing a great work 
in the successful efforts to relieve human 
need through the collection and distri- 
bution of clothing and food, as well 
as the operation of medical missions. . ..” 

Senator Myers wrote: “The work of 
the Unitarian Service Committee is of 
great importance today. Your efforts 
multiplied a thousandfold will be a 
measurable contribution in the estab- 
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lishment of peace and unity throughout 
the world.” 

Governor Dewey said: “I wish to 
congratulate the Committee on what it 
has already accomplished in no fewer 
than fifteen countries whose inhabitants 
aré suffering as an aftermath of the 
war. . . . The Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee renders a truly great service.” 

Other endorsements came from 
Fredric March, Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, Dr. Winfred Overholser . and 
Mayor Lawrence of Pittsburgh. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS INSTITUTE 

In answer to Unitarian queries about 
the Summer Institute for Social Progress 
at Wellesley College, here are the facts: 

Dates are June 24 to July 5; the 
conference theme will be “Peace— 
Freedom—Jobs: Our Goals and Our 
Responsibilities.” Attendance is open 
to all. College buildings and_ recrea- 
tional facilities .will be used. Mr. 
Ordway Tead, chairman of the Board 
of Higher Education, City of New 
York, is the chairman of the Program 
Committee. Detailed information may 
be obtained by writing to Miss Dorothy 
P. Hill, Director, 14 West Elm Avenue, 
Wollaston 70, Massachusetts. 


MINISTERS’ WIVES MEET 

The annual May meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Ministers’ Wives Association will 
be held on May 20, when Mrs. Frederick 
May Eliot, honorary president of the 
organization, will be the hostess at a 
luncheon at her home in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Assisting her will be Mrs. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, of Cambridge; Mrs. 
George Patterson, of Framingham, 
secretary-treasurer; Mrs. Carl Bihldorff, 
of Brookline; Mrs. Wilburn B. Miller, 
of Cambridge; Mrs. Chadbourne A. 
Spring, of Melrose; Mrs. Alexander P. 
Winston, of Jamaica Plain; and Mrs. 
Dana McLean Greeley, president, of 
Boston. 

Mrs. Harold G. Arnold, of West 
Roxbury, will speak on the subject of 
Emily Dickinson. : 


PATENT ATTORNEY NOMINATED 
“Voting members of sixteen churches 
in the South Middlesex Conference, be- 


lieving that the Directors of the Ameri- 


can Unitarian Association should be 
nominated by and be responsible to the 


tor of American 


Conferences affiliated with the A.U.A., 
signed petitions requesting the nomi-— 
nating committee to place on the official 
ballot the name of Theodore C. Browne, 
of Winchester, for Director of the 
A.U.A. for a period of three years,” 
reports Rev. J. Franklin Burkhart, of 
Somerville, Massachusetts, secretary- 
treasurer of the South Middlesex Con- 
ference. (The president is Mr. J. Gilbert 
Peirce, of Weston, Massachusetts, and 
the vice-president is Rev. Paul H. Chap- 
man, of Winchester, Massachusetts. ) 


“Mr. Browne is a lifelong Unitarian. 
He grew to manhood in the First Church 
in Salem, - Massachusetts. Later he 
moved to Cleveland, Ohio, and became 
actively identified with the Unitarian 
church in the days when Rev. Minot 
Simons and Rev. Dilworth Lupton 
served as minister. Returning to New 
England,” the report concludes, “Mr. 
Browne settled in Winchester and has 
been active in the affairs of that grow- 
ing Unitarian church.” 

Mr. Browne, who is patent attorney 
for Dewey and Almy Chemical Com- 
pany, has supplied, on request, the 
following facts concerning his present 
Unitarian activities: 

“Chairman, Unitarian Christian Com- 
mittee; Chairman, Denominational 
Affairs Committee, Middlesex Confer- 
ence; Chairman, Denominational Affairs 
Committee, Winchester Unitarian So- 
ciety; Council member for Winchester 
Chapter, Laymen’s League, Winchester 
Association of Men’s Clubs.” 

Note: Three of the six nominations 
made by the officially appointed nomi- 
nating committee for election this year 
are for persons within the South 
Middlesex Conference. 


CHRISTIAN YOUTH COUNCIL 


The annual regional conference of the 
Christian Youth Council of Massachu- 
setts met in the First Universalist 
Church in Worcester on March 2, where 
Rev. G. Richard Kuch, associate direc- 
Unitarian Youth, 
pleaded that young people make the 
peace “a living, progressive thing.” 
The program included seminars and a 
general assembly. 


RELIGIOUS BOOK WEEK 


Religious Book Week throughout the 
nation will be observed this year from 
May 5 to 12. Publishers of religious 
books all over the country will call to 
the attention of the reading public their 
offerings of books of significance in this 
field. Booksellers everywhere will take 
due notice of the occasion. 

The week is of special interest to 
Unitarians, since it was Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, minister of the Unitarian 


* a 


— a 


Church of the Larger Fellowship, who 


originated the idea. 
Years ago, Catholics had their own 


* book week, and so did Jews, and Protes- 


tants had another. Dr. Dieffenbach felt 
that a wider and more American sig- 
nificance could be given if all religious 
groups combined. He took the idea up 
with various influential leaders, and it 
gained immediate popularity. 


AID FOR JEWS 
Four Unitarian ministers in New 
York City signed their names along 


-with those of other ministers of the 


city to a public letter to the newspapers 
urging aid for the Jewish people every- 
where. They were Rev. Karl M. 
Chworowsky, Flatbush; Rev. Dale 
DeWitt, director, Middle Atlantic States 
Council; Rev. Richard Henry, Brook- 
lyn; and Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, 
Hollis. 

“What a magnificent thing it would 
be,” the letter stated in part, “if every 
Sunday School, every Young People’s 
organization, and every men’s and 
women’s group within the Christian 
churches of America came forward with 
a contribution towards the United Jew- 
ish Appeal as a token of that spirit of 
justice and brotherhood that informs 
the Christian message.” The letter 
urged help for “the many European 
Jews whose tragic plight cries to heaven 
and whose suffering clamors for im- 
mediate relief.” 


ACTION FROM SAN ANTONIO 

The newest Unitarian church—that 
at San Antonio, Texas—under the 
leadership of Rev. N. W. Lovely, has 
nearly reached the $3,000 mark in its 
drive for the purchase of a building; 
the group shipped out four hundred 
pounds of canned food in one month 
(nearly mine pounds per person per 
month) besides money donations. Mr. 
Lovely is becoming a_ well-known 
speaker in the city, having recently ad- 
dressed such groups as the Parent- 
Teacher Association, Delta Kappa 
Gamma, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, League of Women 
Voters and the congregation at Temple 
Beth-el. 


ADVANCE CAMPAIGN FOR U.S.F.J. 

The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice has launched a campaign of 
Advance with the purpose of increasing 
the influence of Unitarian religious 
idealism and that of other liberals. 
Headed by Mr. J. Bryan Allin of the 
First Unitarian Society of Chicago, 
Illinois, the drive carries the slogan, 
“Unitarian Advance through Social 
Action.” Rev. Homer Jack and mem- 


bers of the Channing Club of the First 


“IT often wonder what we used for 
sermon illustrations before the atomic 
bomb came along.” 


Unitarian Society are serving with 
Mr. Allin. Individuals interested in 
seeing liberalism take the form of di- 
rect action in social affairs are invited 
to communicate with Mr. Allin at 6130 
South Greenwood Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 


175TH ANNIVERSARY 

. Older than the United States of 
America, the First Church (Unitarian) 
of Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, re- 
cently celebrated its 175th birthday. A 
special service was conducted by Rev. 
Alexander P. Winston, the present 
minister, and Rev. Frank O. Holmes, of 
Concord, New Hampshire, gave the 
sermon. ‘“The life of this church,” said 
Mr. Holmes, “‘has reached from before 
the American Revolution through the 
Second World War.” The next evening, 
members of the parish attended an an- 
niversary dinner which was addressed 
by Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy, of Milton, 
Massachusetts. Recently the church 
raised $1,450 in a campaign for a 
decoration fund. 


SIX-SISTER CHOIR ; 

Members of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of Whitman, Massachusetts, since 
childhood, the six Drake sisters were 
together again in the middle of March 
and came to the morning services as 
the complete choir at the invitation of 
Rev. Elizabeth Stone MacDonald, the 
present minister. The unusual circum- 
stance was the subject of a three-column 
photograph in the middle of the front 
page of the Brockton Enterprise on 
March 11. 


DUTIES OF YOUTH STRESSED 

That youth must be shown the duties 
of citizens of a democracy and not 
just be told about the privileges was 
the message of the Hon. Sanford Bates 
in a speech at the annual meeting of 
the First Unitarian Society of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. Mr. Bates is a former 
moderator of the American Unitarian 
Association and is now parole com- 
missioner for New Jersey. He was 


introduced by Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, 


minister of the Wilmington church. 


FOR CIVIL ATOM RULE 

The American Unitarian Association 
was among fifty-nine citizens’ groups 
which joined in Washington, D. C., 
late in March to defeat the Vandenberg 
amendment to the Senate measure 
regulating control of atomic research. 
It was felt that the amendment would 
give too much authority to the military. 
The campaign took shape at meetings 
of the Emergency Conference for Civil- 
ian Control of Atomic Energy in the 
nation’s capital. The attack was led 
by Senator Brien McMahon of Con- 
necticut. Rev. A. Powell Davies was 
chairman of the committee calling the 
conference. 


MIDWEST COLLEGE SEMINAR 

The Midwest Unitarian college sem- 
inar was held at the Church of Our 
Father in Detroit, Michigan, on March 
2 and 3. Opportunities for Unitarian 
Advance among college students were 
discussed’ and suggestions for action 
were considered. Individual groups re- 
ported on the methods they had found 
most effective for making the Unitarian 
position more solid among student or- 
ganizations. 


U. N. INSTITUTE 

A three-day institute of the United 
Nations Association was held at the 
Unitarian church of Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, in March. Among the speakers 
was Dr. Kenneth Holland, assistant di- 
rector of the Office of International In- 
formation and Cultural Affairs of the 
State Department, who said that ex- 
change of students and freedom of 
scientists and teachers to visit whatever 
countries they wish are essentials for 
world understanding. 


SOUTH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE 

The spring session of the South 
Middlesex Conference will be held in 
the First Parish Church, Weston, Massa- 
chusetts, on Sunday, May 5, beginning 
at 3:15 p.m. Dr. Herbert Hitchen will 
report concerning the gift from the 
conference that he presented to a church 
in England. Miss Betty Green will 
speak of the youth groups she visited 
in Europe. Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, 
minister of the Arlington Street Church 
and President of the Benevolent Frater- 
nity of Churches, will speak of the ex- 
pansion of the work of that organiza- 
tion, 


WESTFORD IN ACTION 
Three new committees have been 
formed at the First Parish United, West- 
ford, Massachusetts—a Social Relations 
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Committee, whose purpose is informa- 
tion and social action; a Service Com- 
mittee, to support the work of the 
International Committee; and a Denom- 
inational Affairs Committee. The church 
is also sponsoring a community-wide 
meeting on the subject of aid to Europe. 
To support the revitalized work of 
the church, parishioners have this year 
contributed 40 per cent more to the 
budget than was collected last year. 


LAYMEN AID FOOD DRIVE 


During March the Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, chapter of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League sponsored a local cam- 
paign for the collection of food to 
be shipped to destitute countries over- 
seas in support of the nationwide drive 
of the Unitarian churches all over 
America. Originally planned as a 
parish campaign, the drive was en- 
larged to embrace the handling of con- 
tributions from many non-Unitarian 
citizens of the city. 


LITTLETON GIVES THANKS 

In a spirit of thanksgiving for the 
fact that out of an honor roll of about 
forty names, no members of the parish 
had been lost through death in the war, 
the Littleton, Massachusetts, First Con- 
gregational Unitarian Church raised 
$2,100 within a three-month period, and 
had the church steeple rebuilt. Some 
of the servicemen were. prisoners, and 
others were injured, but none had been 


killed. 


PITTSBURGH ON THE AIR 


Rev. Irving R. Murray of the First 
Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, is currently being heard over 
Radio Station KQV in a program en- 
titled “What You Can Do.” The pur- 
pose of the broadcast is to dramatize 
the need for food, clothing, medical 
supplies and general rehabilitation of 
Europe, which religious liberals hope 
will be a peaceful one. He gives case 
histories and explains the work of the 
Unitarian Service Committee. The 
response, to date, has been tremendous. 
More than a thousand cans of food, 
for example, were sent to the Unitarian 
Collection Warehouse in New York by 
students at the University of Pittsburgh 
as a result of the program. From the 
Pittsburgh post office has come a batch 
of letters from Italy, Greece and Fin- 
land, merely addressed to the post- 
master, pleading for help. These were 
turned over to Mr. Murray when the 
broadcasts began. People are respond- 
ing heartily—asking for specific names 
and addresses of needy people overseas, 
sending in money, collecting food and 
clothing. 
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COMMUNITY CHURCH RESOLUTION 


For the first time in its history, the 
Community Church of New York sus- 
pended its morning service for five 
minutes on the last Sunday in March 
to consider a resolution introduced by 
the Social Action Committee. Approval 
with unanimous acclaim by a rising vote 
of more than one thousand people was 
given. 

Addressed to the President and to 
the Congress of the United States, the 
resolution stated a desire-“as Ameri- 
cans, to pool all our food resources with 
those of the rest of the nations,” re- 
quested “a return to rationing imme- 
diately in the United States, and the 
shipment of sufficient foodstuffs abroad 
to maintain life and health everywhere; 
an immediate appropriation by the Con- 
gress of whatever funds are necessary 
to underwrite this miracle of mercy.” 

“Finally,” the petition concluded, 
“we call upon all our brethren, in all 
churches and synagogues throughout 
this land, to bow their heads in peni- 
tence as they assemble before God, and 
then to rise up and support this petition 
to the President and the Congress of 
the United States.” 


BRITISH UNITARIAN PROGRAM 


A strong program of advance is in 
motion among Unitarians in England. 
London was the scene of the first step 
in the schedule, under the slogan of 
“Foreward Movement.” Enthusiastic 
press notices appeared in the /nquirer 
and told of Unitarians gathering from 
all parts of the city. Special busses 
were hired to bring in the delegates, 
and on the occasion of the first meet- 
ing, “University Hall was packed out— 
the doors could not be closed.” 

The London meetings went under the 
general title of “The Life of the Spirit 
in the World of Today,” and were spon- 
sored by the London Ministers’ Frat- 
ernal. Those who attended were thrilled 
to find that all the delegates had basic 
enthusiasms in common, as well as 


“I'm afraid the crisis in the choir can- 

not longer be avoided. The tenor is 

regularly three measures behind Miss 
Smith as a matter of principle.” 


common purposes and desires for future 
advance. They were as determined as 
their American brothers that Uni- 
tarianism should take its place of leader- 
ship in the modern world. 

British Unitarians were eager to com- 
pare their own present publishing pro- 
gram, which is now using a new type 
of material, illustrations and color and 
modern typography, with the American 
publications which were shown to them 
by Dr. Herbert Hitchen, Director of 
the Department of Foreign Churches, 
who visited in England recently. _ 

A large Division of Publications has 
been proposed in England to extend 
the influence of Uhnitarianism. Dr. 
Hitchen found many parallels between 
the American and British programs. 


KNDERGARTEN COLLECTS FOOD 


Because the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee “has been consistently active in 
gathering canned foods for shipment 
to the distressed in other lands,” a 
collection of canned food engineered 
by Mrs. R. E. Smith’s kindergarten in 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, was handed 
over to Rev. John W. Laws of the 
Independent Congregational Church 
(Unitarian) in April. 


UNRRA SHIPMENTS 


The listing of food and money con- 
tributions in the April Register recorded 
only the collections to the Unitarian 
Service Committee. It has been called 
to our attention that some Unitarian 
churches, such as those in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Missouri, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
and perhaps others we don’t know of, 
shipped large amounts through UNRRA 
and that this fact should have appeared 
in the tabular listing. BY 

We call attention again to the para- 
graph in the April food story im- 
mediately preceding the listing. There 
we tried to stress Unitarian aid to 
UNRRA. We stress it again here for 
those who did not notice it in the 
previous issue. The biggest of all Uni- 
tarian collections — over sixty tons 
—went to UNRRA from Washington, 
D. C., for example; and Cleveland and 
the others mentioned shipped many tons 
through the same agency. 


ERRATUM 

In the April issue of the Register 
the Unitarian Church of Staten Island, 
New York, although credited with $206 
for the purchase of canned foods, was 
not credited with 500 pounds of canned 
goods which parishioners collected and _ 
delivered at the warehouse. If there 
are other errors, we would like to know 
about them. Mee . 


PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Chaplain Receives Citation 


Commander Abbot Peterson, Jr., was 
mentioned in the “Congressional Rec- 
ord” for April 1, where the citation 
“for heroic achievement in connection 
with operations against the enemy 
while serving aboard the U. S. S. 
Birmingham on October 24, 1944,” was 
given. He was in the Chaplains’ Corps, 
U.S.N.R. The “Congressional Record” 
points out that there were fourteen 
Unitarian chaplains in the Navy and 
Naval Reserve. : 


DR. WARREN IN MISSOURI 

Dr. Julius E. Warren, of Newton, 
Massachusetts, a member of the First 
Unitarian Society, West Newton, 
formerly Superintendent of Schools in 
Newton and Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in Massachusetts, has accepted the 
post of Superintendent of Schools in 
University City, Missouri. He will also 
serve on the faculty of Washington 
University, St. Louis. 


MINISTER-AT-LARGE 

Rev. Delos O’Brian will begin his 
new duties as Minister-at-Large on the 
Pacific Coast on the first of August. 
He has resigned as minister of the 
First Unitarian Society of Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


HARVARD LECTURER 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes, minister 
of the Community Church of New York, 
was appointed by Harvard University 
to give the Ingersoll Lecture on April 
30. His title was “The Immortality 
of Man.” 


NEW MINISTER 

Mr. Arnold Laverne Simonson took 
up his duties on April 1 as the new 
minister of All Souls’ Church (Univer- 
salist-Unitarian) of Riverside, Cali- 
fornia. 


IMPACT OF PSYCHOLOGY 

Rev. E. Burdette Backus of All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church in Indianapolis, In- 
diana, gave a series of seven sermon- 
lectures from March 17 to April 28 
on “The Impact of Psychology on 
Modern Life.” Typical titles were 
“Know Thyself,” “Men and Women,” 
“The Healthy Mind.” 


~ RUSSIAN SUPPER 

Rey. Irving R. Murray of the First 
Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
 sylvania, president of the Meadville 


Rev. Duncan Howlett has accepted a call 

to the First Church in Boston, following 

the resignation of Rev. Charles E. Park, 
IBID. 


Conference, spoke on Russia at a world 
neighborhood supper sponsored by the 
Education Committee of The First Uni- 
tarian Church of Columbus, Ohio, in 
March, It was a Russian meal and 
there was Russian music. 


PIERRE VAN PAASSEN 

Wherever he speaks, Pierre van 
Paassen, noted author, war correspon- 
dent and recently ordained Unitarian 
minister, is attracting the attention of 
thoughtful people by his forthright 
statements. Recently the Detroit papers 
carried summaries of his talk at the 
Church of Our Father there, in which 
the lecturer said, “The Herods and 
Piiates are still with us,” and inveighed 
against the old order of imperialism. 
In the participation of the common man 
in government, the speaker said, “lies 
avoidance of fascism and oppression 
and the achievement of decency.” 


WORKING IN GERMANY 

Miss Dorothea B. Jones is working in 
Germany as executive officer of the 
Polish Medical Mission, sponsored by 
the Unitarian Service Committee in co- 
operation with UNRRA. She is di- 
recting the work of the staff, which con- 
sists of a medical director, physicians 
and social workers. The purpose of 
the mission is to give assistance to 
displaced Poles. who are very numerous 
in Germany following their kidnaping 


by the Nazis for forced labor. 


SALTONSTALL HONORED 


Senator Leverett Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts was presented a medal 
by Major General Lewis B. Hershey 
in April in recognition of his work 
in setting up the draft machinery of 
Massachusetts while he was governor. 
The Senator also delivered the morning 
sermon in the First Unitarian Church 
in Worcester on April 7. 


INSTALLATIONS 
Rev. N. W. Lovely was installed at 


the new church in San Antonio, Texas, 
on April 29. 

The installation for Rev. William R. 
Reid is scheduled for May 5 in the 
Unitarian-Universalist church in Brain- 
tree, Massachusetts. 

Rev. Grant F. Haskell will be in- 
stalled at the Unitarian church in Little- 
ton, Massachusetts, on May 19. 

Rev. Gerald F. Weary was installed 
as minister of the North Shore Unitarian 
Church, Port Washington, New York, 
on March 17. 

Rev. Kenneth C. Walker was installed 
as minister of The Unitarian Church 
of Bloomington, Illinois, on February 
10. The act of installation was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Florence Fifer Bohrer, 
chairman of the Board of the Church. 

Rev. George N. Marshall was in- 
stalled on March 17 as minister of 
the First Church in Plymouth (Uni- 
tarian), Massachusetts. 


CALLS 

Rev. Clyde D. Wiliiams has accepted 
a call to the Third Congregational 
Society of Greenfield (Unitarian) , 
Massachusetts, and took up his duties 
on April 1. He is a former member 
of the Army Chaplain Corps. 

Rev. Howard F. Smith, Jr., has ac- 
cepted a call to be the minister of 
the First Congregational Society of 
Uxbridge (Unitarian), Massachusetts. 
Since 1941 he has been the minister 
of the First Parish Church (Unitarian) 
of Stow, Massachusetts. 

Rev. Richard G. Sechrist has accepted 
aecall to be the minister of The Uni- 
tarian Church of Bangor, Maine. 


INTERIM MINISTER 

Rev. Leon Rosser Land, formerly 
with the USO, became the interim 
minister of the Congregational-Unitarian 
Church at Flint, Michigan, on April 1. 


NOTICE OF DEATH 
Word has been received of the death 
of Mr. Fred W. Wells, of Greenfield, 
Massachusetts. An obituary notice will 
appear in the June issue of The Chris- 
tian Register. 
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THE ALLIANCE 


COAST-TO-COAST NETWORK 


There are Alliance branches, and 
there is the General Alliance. Of course 
this is a completely misleading way of 
putting it. The Alliance branches are 
the General Alliance: that is both 
legally and spiritually true. But it is 
occasionally forgotten, as is inevitable 
in an organization of which many units 
are isolated geographically and occu- 
pied with the pressing business of keep- 
ing local churches alive and healthy. 
How can the important fact of unity 
among Alliance women all over the 
continent be kept in mind, and made 
more operative? There are several 
answers to this question, and a number 
of Alliance women are working on them. 
One impressive answer was the prece- 
dent-making Alliance board meeting in 
Chicago last month. Board and com- 
mittee members totaled seventy-five 
women, from twenty-two states, the 
District of Columbia, and from Canada. 


Women at work 


In two sessions, one day of workshops 
on committee activities and one of board 
meetings and reports, these seventy- 
five women found a sense of unity and 
like-mindedness which perhaps sur- 
prised some of them. Alliance officers, 
whether in Salina, Kansas, Louisville, 
Kentucky, or 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
have to be good and regular corres- 
pondents with each other; but even air- 
mail service cannot give the satisfaction 
of face to face contact, discussion back 
and forth, interruption by an interested 
third person, and the exchange of ex- 
periences and problems which so often 
turn out to be startlingly similar, though 
a thousand miles apart in space. 

There was much constructive work 
done at Chicago, the report runs. A 
high light of the two-day session was 
the talk by Mrs. Florence Fifer Bohrer 
on “Women’s Responsibility,” a sub- 
ject she exemplifies in her own person 
as the only woman representative in the 
Illinois State Legislature. The inter- 
action between the religious conscience 
and the community, so often a subject 
of discussion when Alliance women 
meet, was on the Chicago agenda. 

Even the lifting of wartime travel 
restrictions cannot bring about the 
Utopia in which all good Alliance mem- 
bers could get together at once, in a vast 
and exciting conference for which Star 
Island and Appledore together, sown 
with tents, would be too small. But the 


Edited by Mrs. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
General Alliance reporter for Tue Curts- 
TIAN REGISTER. 
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desire to meet together is manifesting 
itself; the tide of advance reservations 
for Alliance Week at Star Island has 
already set in strongly. That week, in- 
cidentally, is from July 13 to 20. Of 
course, in addition to the need for get- 
ting together and talking, there is in 
the case of Star Island the craving for 
incomparable salt sea air, long missed. 
At Lutherland in the Poconos, it will be 
the scent of pine which will stimulate 
the Alliance delegates, meeting as part 
of the Religious Education Institute of 
the Middle Atlantic States from June 
24 to 29. 

Summer is conference season 

The tradition of summer meetings of 
Unitarians, always including Alliance 
members, is becoming well established 
all over the country. Alliance delegates 
will again form part of the Midwest 
Unitarian Conference meeting at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, an event that 
gathers power and popularity through 
the years. This year it will take place 
from August 18 to 25. Alliance mem- 
bers will once more be among those 
ardent Unitarians who gather from the 
far-flung churches of the Southwest for 
the Family Institute at Ardmore, Okla- 
homa, from August 26 to September 2. 
On the West Coast, the Southern Cali- 
fornia Alliance is arranging a meeting, 
together with the Religious Education 
Department, at Topanga Canyon from 
June 26 to 29, while in the Northwest 
an Alliance Retreat outside Portland, 
Oregon, is planned for the first week in 
September. Altogether, it looks as if the 


The ie of the heel on Star Island 
stands open again to welcome delegates 
to Alliance Week. 


days when Alliance branches took a . 


complete vacation in the summer 
months from the serious business of 
religious activity are long past and 
happily forgotten. 

Recently this reporter has heard the 
stories of two field trips made by 
Alliance officers, one by Mrs. Kenneth 
McDougall, New England Vice-Presi- 
dent, to Maine, and one by Miss Sara 
Comins, President of the Alliance, to 
Florida. Very often we are inclined to 
think of isolation and great distances 
between branches as a problem ex- 
clusive to the country west of the Mis- 
sissippi; but any Alliance member in 
Maine or Florida, those two extremities 
of the Atlantic coast, knows better. 

How shall the distance be easily 
bridged between Castine and Augusta, 
Maine, between St. Petersburg and 
Miami, Florida, or between all of them 
and Boston or Chicago? (On the 
Pacific coast the same question could 
be asked with different place-names). 
The answer .to this _practical—not 
fanciful—auestion must still be found 
in field trips, in the forementioned air 
mail, and in some fairly distant hope of 
a wide distribution of helicopters. 

But the reports from the far ends of 
the East Coast were much more than 
tales of distance. North and South, 
there are women at work, all of whom 
seem to share characteristic qualities of 
competence, perseverance and warmth 
of fellowship. One could listen to the 


accounts of Mrs. McDougall and Miss’ 


Comins and try to detect a measurable 
difference in human behavior due to the 
difference between snow storm climate 
and tropical warmth, but the difference 
did not appear. 


A fruitful year 


Summer may seem far away, in this 
chill spring; but May Meetings, beloved 
for fellowship and the sense of an on- 
going enterprise, are only three weeks 
away. More than ever this year the 
coming of Anniversary Week is wel- 
come; for with the end of war, the 
“week” becomes that in fact again, and. 
there is time for everything, if we 
hurry fast enough. For the Alliance, its 
annual meeting will mark the end of the 
first year of reorganization, a strenuous 
and fruitful year in which much has 
been done, and the promise of going 
forward has been confirmed. For many 
Alliance delegates, the climax of the 
week will be the musical vesper service 
which will follow the Alliance’s annual 
meeting, at which Dr. Charles E. Park 
will speak. Dr. Park retires this fall 
from his ministry at the First Church, 


Boston; but I doubt if he will be allowed _ 


to retire from his position as unofficial - 


minister-at-large to a great number of 
Alliance members of all ages. 


THE RUSSIAN CRISIS 


( Continued from page 210) ' 


sphere as our security zone, consider 
the entire Pacific Ocean as virtually an 
American lake, announce, as many 
prominent Americans have, that we must 
annex the former Japanese islands and 
keep our forces in Greenland and Ice- 
land; when we recollect that many 
Americans hoped the Nazis would 
attack Russia; when we ask ourselves 
how we would feel if the Russians had 
developed the atomic bomb first and 
had decided to keep it a secret; when 
we remember that for twenty-five years 
the Soviets have lived in almost patho- 
logical dread of an anti-Communist 
crusade against them; when we note 
that the onslaught did come against 
Russia’s western frontiers from Finland, 
Poland and Rumania; when we realize 
that Soviet interpretation of democracy 
can be a genuine one in economic 
terms; and, finally, when we note that 
the Soviet leaders are pursuing policies 
toward the Straits, toward the Persian 
Gulf and toward the Baltic which 
Russian governments have followed for 
more than a century—then Soviet action 
does not seem so mysterious or so 
sinister. 


This is not to excuse or to condone 
their conduct but, for our own survival’s 
sake, we must try to explain it correctly. 
Can we begrudge the Russians a desire 
for a special security area of their 
own? If we demand that Russia’s 
neighbors have governments we like, 
can we deny the Soviets a voice in this 
hemisphere? We cannot have it both 
ways. Russian tactics may not be 
commendable, but they are under- 
standable. But perhaps the Russians 
are just like the Nazis? To be sure, 
totalitarianism and dictatorship are 
characteristic of each, but whereas Nazi 
philosophy was based upon doctrines 
of violence and racial supremacy, in- 
cluded irrational and mystic notions 
about the need for an elite, and un- 
ashamedly proclaimed the virtues of 
lying, fraud and deceit, Russian Com- 
munism is the child of Western rational 
thought and, in theory at least, is 
dedicated to the improvement of the 
lot of the mass, of the people. Much 
as we may dislike Communism our- 
selves, we must recognize the fact that 
for millions of Russians and for 
millions of impoverished people in Asia 
and Europe, the Soviet system stands 
for economic progress. 


Furthermore, whereas Germany and 
Italy complained that as “have not” 
nations they needed more room and 
raw materials, Russia is a “have” state, 
like ourselves, with a vast undeveloped 


“Of course not, Dr. Parsons simply 

joined the Lions when he lived in Man- 

assah Junction. They don’t have Elks 
there.” 


frontier in Siberia. Nazism was reac- 
tionary and expansionist; Soviet Com- 
munism identifies itself with the ma- 
terial welfare of the people and does 
not need more territory. In exerting 
control over their neighbors, the Rus- 
sians are not helping their case with the 
rest of the world, and in searching for 
security by such highhanded and uni- 
lateral methods, they are not necessarily 
operating to their own best advantage. 
But they are not alone in behaving 
stupidly. We, too, talk as if Pacific 
bases would guard us from atomic 
bombs! 


As long as Russian behavior, there- 
fore, can be explained as the search of 
a state for national security, we dare not 
rashly assume that adjustments of in- 
terests are impossible. Indictments of 
Russia are easy to make, but do those 
who make them always follow through 
with constructive suggestions? Or do 
they leave implicit the notion that ulti- 
mately we must wage war? Even the 
candid souls who urge that we drop 
atomic bombs on Russia now, before 
the Soviets learn the technique for them- 
selves, do not tell us why we have the 
right to kill thousands of Russians 
merely because of the hypothesis that 
there might be an attack upon us in the 
future. Nor do they tell us that in 
following up such an attack, we would 
have to police the entire world and gear 
our whole economy and mode of living 
to the needs of military government 


- upon a mammoth scale. 


What the times and our awn survival 
demand, however, are patience and 
some clear thinking, with an objective 
look at our own policies. It is we who 
often have seemed enigmatic to other 
peoples. Whereas the Russians appear 
to be trying to consolidate their posi- 
tion while the times are opportune, we 
have not made clear always what we 
really want. We tell Russia somewhat 
vaguely to be “good.” We frequently 
speak in very general and platitudinous 
terms, but realistically, for example, 


what is our policy about Palestine or 
about the oil in Iran? The only way to 
deal with Russia is to know specifically 
what we want, to have some strength at 
our command, and to face up frankly 
to the fact that in international politics 
as in domestic politics compromise is 
essential. So far, the Russians, believ- 
ing that either we did not know our own 
desires or were too weak to back them 
up, have not felt compelled to do a great 
deal of compromising. 


In our own Constitution the clause 
that allowed the Negro to be classified 
as three-fifths of a person was not 
ethically pure, but it helped to get 
federal government under way. Ends 
do not always justify means, but where 
means can be found that do not funda- 
mentally impair our moral and physi- 
cal position and that can speed us on 
our path toward a more stable inter- 
national order we must use them. It 
is downright silly to be doctrinaire, or 
to be shocked at the existence of selfish 
and materialistic forces in the inter- 
national sphere, or to demand an im- 
possible brand of perfectionism on the 
part of other states when we truly do 
not expect it from politicians at home. 
We can bargain with Russia. We can 
recognize that she has interests as a — 
national state and we can ask for a quid 
pro quo in return. For example, we can 
honestly tell the Russians that we think 
they have special interests in the Bal- 
kans but we can demand in exchange 
that they admit more Americans for 
travel and study. 

Steering between the Scylla of ap- 
peasement and the Charybdis of trucu- 
lence is not easy, but we can be both 
firm and flexible if we have the wit and 
the patience. Neither weakness nor 
overbearing pressure will bring the de- 
sired results. There is no blinking the 
fact that the job will be painful, but 
by working through the United Nations 
Organization and by keeping our heads 
despite the scare headlines and facile 
generalizations, we can, I am confident, 
work through to an understanding with 
Russia and to an avoidance of catas- 
trophe. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 
Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 


President: Watuace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 
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NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Resolutions for 1946 


Resolutions 


The following are the resolutions 
recommended by the Business Commit- 
tee for panel discussion and presenta- 
tion to the Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Twenty-three resolutions were sub- 
mitted to the Business Committee and 
from the total the Committee selected 
a workable number for preliminary dis- 
cussion. r 

The practice having been established 
to divide the panel meetings between 
Denominational Affairs, International 
Relations and Problems in Democracy, 
the three panels are again so described. 
Two of these, the panels on Interna- 
tional Relations and Problems in 
Democracy, must operate concurrently, 
and certain resolutions assigned to the 
panel on Denominational Affairs are not 
exclusively related to that panel. 

The Business Committee considers it 
a reasonable requirement upon delegates 
to the Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion who expect to speak to a given 
resolution to attend the round-table 
discussion meetings for the considera- 
tion of resolutions. 


_ Denominational A [ffairs 


Discussion Meeting: Tuesday, May 
21, 1946 


Time: 2:30-4:30 p.m. 
Place: Edward Everett Hale Chapel 
of the First Church in Boston 


1. CO-OPERATIVE APPEALS 


WueEnreas: The response of our churches 
to the appeal for food for Europe, which 
within a three-month period brought in 
more than 165,000 pounds and more 
than $38,000, has demonstrated that 
Unitarians can work together with swift 
and generous effectiveness for purposes 
that stir their imaginations and touch 
their hearts; 

Be It Resotvep: That the American 
Unitarian Association, assembled in its 
121st Annual Meeting, records its grate- 
ful appreciation of the generosity of our 
people, the co-operative spirit of our 
ministers and the skilful work of the 
headquarters staff in this campaign; 
and, recognizing that we possess the 
organizational machinery to implement 
such appeals on a large scale, 

Be It FurtHer Resotvep: That we 
urge a more frequent use of such direct 
appeals to our churches, not only for 
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specific pieces of humanitarian service, 
but also for the expanding program of 
our fellowship at home and abroad. 


Submitted by the Board of Directors of the 
American Unitarian Association. 
Approved by the Business Committee. 


2. PUBLICATION OF BOARD PRO- 
CEEDINGS 


In OrpDER: That the members of the 
Association may be kept informed of the 
transactions of the Board of Directors 
of the American Unitarian Association 
and the reasons therefor; 


Be It Resotvep: That the Secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association be 
requested to publish in The Christian 
Register after each meeting of the Board 
an accurate digest of the proceedings on 
all matters of general denominational 
interest. 
Submitted for the Association of Ministers in 
and about Cambridge by J. Franklin Burk- 
hart, Scribe. 


Approved by the 
revised. ~ 


Business Committee, as 


3. INFORMATION ON FEDERAL 
LEGISLATION 


Wuereas: There is great need among 
Unitarians for better and more direct 
information as to governmental issues; 
Be Ir Resotvep: That the American 
Unitarian Association, assembled in its 
12Ist Annual Meeting, recommends 
that the, strengthened Department of 
Adult Education and Social Relations 
take all possible steps regularly to 
inform our churches on the status and 
progress of national legislation of 
ethical and religious significance, util- 
izing available information services; 
and further°recommends that this De- 
partment co-operate with the Social 
Action Committee of All Souls’ Church, 
Washington, D. C., for this purpose. 
a tie by Edwin H. Wilson, Schenectady, 


Approved by the Business Committee. 


4. UNITED NATIONS 


Wuereas: At its annual meeting in the 
year 1846 the American Unitarian As- 
sociation declared that Unitarians are 
bound to “plead for peace with renewed 
earnestness” and “to lift up a united 
remonstrance against that spirit and 
those measures which may tend to renew 
or perpetuate the horrors and sins of 
war”; and 

Wuereas: Throughout the century 
since that date Unitarians have consist- 
ently and openly advocated all practical 


measures looking toward the establish- 
ment of just and enduring peace among 
all nations, as is exemplified by the 
activities of William Ellery Channing, 
Theodore Parker, Julia Ward Howe, 
Edward Everett Hale, Edwin D. Mead 
and many others, as well as by a long 
series of resolutions committing the As- 


sociation to the cause of international 


co-operation; and 


Wuereas: In this present year the 
United Nations is the instrument by 
which the cause of peace may most 
surely and swiftly be promoted; 


Be Ir THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association, as- 
semibled in its 121st Annual Meeting, 
hereby pledges full and loyal support 
to the United Nations in the pursuit of 
its purposes and its principles as a 
developing organization, as set forth in 
its charter, urging upon our constituent 
churches the solemn obligation to arouse 
and strengthen among their members 
and the communities they serve the full 
force of public opinion to uphold the 
hands of the responsible representatives 
of the nations in their efforts to create 


the framework for a United World; and 


Be Ir FurtHEeR Resotvep: That the 
Unitarian Commission on World Order, 
recently appointed by the Board of 
Directors of the Association, be au- 
thorized to speak in the name of our 
Unitarian churches in the discharge of 
the obligation which this resolution 
accepts. 

Submitted by the Unitarian Commission on 

World Order. 
Approved by the Adult Education and Social 
Relations Committee. 


Approved by the Business Committee, as 
revised. 


International Relations 


Discussion Meeting: Monday, May 20, 
1946 

Time: 3:00-5:00 p.m. 

Place: Auditorium of the 
Church in Boston 


First 


5. ATOMIC ENERGY 


WHEREAS: There is now overwhelming 
evidence that there is no effective de- 
fense for any nation against atomic war- 
fare, except by preventing such warfare 
from ever beginning; and 

WHEREAS: Domestic control by a civil 
governmental authority, as distinguished 
from a military authority, will sym- 
bolize this country’s determination that 
atomic energy shall never again be used 
for warfare, will foster the advance- 
ment of the peaceful applications of 
the new discovery as military control 
has not and will not; and because such 
control will preserve intact the sub- 


ordination of the military to the civil 
authority, a proven bulwark of democ- 
racy; and 


WHEREAS: Domestic control must be. 


supplemented and, as soon as possible, 
supplanted by international control, to 
avoid an atomic armaments race lead- 
ing inevitably to war; and 

Wuereas: Effective international con- 
trol requires not only agreements 
for inspection but the actual ownership, 
management and sole production of 
dangerous fissionable materials, as de- 
fined and demonstrated by the State 
Department consultants in the so-called 
Acheson report, released March 28, 
1946; 


’ Be It THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the 


American Unitarian Association, with 
member churches in the United States 
and Canada, assembled in its 121st An- 
nual Meeting, believes that the safety 
and preservation of democracy, the ad- 
vancement of science and the peace of 
the world alike require the prompt 
adoption of domestic control by a civil 
governmental authority and the inter- 
national basis of solution offered in the 
Acheson report; and that the American 
Unitarian Association urges the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the United 
States Secretary of State, and the Con- 
gress of the United States to take ex- 
plicit, prompt action by legislation for 
domestic control of atomic energy by a 
civil governmental authority and by 
negotiations within the United Nations 
for international control to accomplish 
these ends; and 
Be It FurtHer Resotvep: That the 
American Unitarian Association urges 
the Prime Minister of Canada, the 
Secretary of State of Canada and the 
Canadian Parliament to take similar 
action, and that copies of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to them; and 
Be Ir Frinatty Resotvep: That the 
American Unitarian Association believes 
that in the present urgent and unprece- 
dented situation all statesmanship is 
deficient both in patriotism and _ re- 
sponsibility which fails to reckon fully, 
plainly and completely with the neces- 
sity for prompt, effective action to these 
ends. 
Submitted by the Social Action Committee, 
First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Approved by the Adult Education and Social 
Relations Committee. 


Approved by the Business Committee, as 
revised. ; 


6. FOOD FOR WAR VICTIMS 


Wuereas: The President of the United 
States has appealed to the American 
people to do their utmost to save food 
in order that the millions of suffering 
war victims in Europe and Asia may 
be saved from death by starvation; and 


WuereEas: The reports of representa- 
tives of the Unitarian Service Committee 
and other voluntary relief agencies 
emphasize the need for continuing 


relief throughout 1946 and 1947; and 


WuereEas: The United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration like- 
wise emphasizes the immediate and 
urgent necessity of mobilizing the food 
resources of the entire world in order 
to save as many lives as possible; and 
Wuereas: We believe that every Uni- 
tarian wishes to continue to do his 
utmost to help save suffering war 
victims, and to carry on our continuous 
food collection which has resulted in 
hundreds of tons of food for Europe; 


Be Ir THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association, as- 
sembled in its 121st Annual Meeting, 
instructs its executive officers to take 
such steps as may be feasible to remind 
every individual Unitarian of his re- 
sponsibility and his opportunity to be 
of servce in this grim battle with death, 
and urges its executive officers to recom- 
mend from time to time specific action 
for our Unitarian constituency, such as: 
voluntary personal sacrifice in order to 
save food; requests to clubs, hotels and 
restaurants to serve less bread; organ- 
izing and supporting continuous food 
collection campaigns for overseas relief; 
planting a 1946. peace garden; writing 
national and local government officials 
and legislators requesting favorable ad- 
ministrative and legislative action on 
measures designed to increase food 
supplies available for overseas ship- 
ment; and support for the proposal to 
return to compulsory food rationing; 
and 

Be It FurTHER RESOLVED: That copies 
of this resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Director of the Office of 
Price Administration and every mem- 
ber of Congress. 

Submitted by the Unitarian Service Com- 

mittee. 
Approved by the Adult Education and Social 


Relations Committee. 
Approved by the Business Committee. 


7. WORLD FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT 

WuereEAs: The United Nations, while 

demanding our support as an important 

achievement in the direction of world 


organization, is still, as now constituted, 
only a league of sovereign states; and 
Wuereas: Leagues of sovereign states 
throughout history have failed to pre- 
vent aggression and armed conflict; and 
Wuereas: Only a World Federal Goy- 
ernment seems suited to the require- 
ments of the atomic age, and to our 
desire for universal justice and peace; 
Be Ir THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association, with 
member churches in the United States 
and Canada, assembled in its 12st 
Annual Meeting, urges and endorses 
the development of the United Nations 
into a real World Federal Government 
at the earliest possible moment, and 
asks the governments of the United 
States and Canada to assume immediate 
constructive leadership to this end. 

Sheer is by Donald Harrington, New York, 


Approved by the Business Committee, as 
revised. 


8. IMMIGRATION < 


Wuereas: The Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee believes that there is a present 
need for adequate consideration of 
immigration laws and procedures in 
the United States and Canada; that a 
thorough study of the existing laws and 
a weighing of factual information con- 
cerning the effect of quota restrictions 
should be made to ensure the formula- 
tion of a sound, constructive immigra- 
tion policy adapted to our present par- 
ticipation in world co-operation; and 
that, in the words of President Truman, 
“This period of unspeakable human 
distress is not the time for us to close 
or narrow our gates”; 

Be Ir THEREFORE REsoLveD: That the 
American Unitarian Association, as- 
sembled in its 121st Annual Meeting, 
urges that no legislation be passed 
aimed at curtailment of the present 
immigration quotas or temporary cessa- 
tion of migration until a thorough study 
is made of the immigration laws and 
their administration; and 

Be Ir FurTHER ReEsoLveD: That the 
American Unitarian Association con- 
curs in the sentiments expressed in 
House Resolution 52, 79th Congress, 
which proposed that because “of the 
post-war demographic trends due to 
maladjustment of world populations, 
the United States should re-examine its 
policy with respect to immigration from 
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the standpoint of the relation to the 
future development of this country, the 
progress of other nations, and the main- 
tenance of world peace.” 


Submitted by the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. 

Approved by the Adult Education and Social 
Relations Committee. 

Approved by the Business Committee. 


Problems in Democracy 


Discussion Meeting: Monday, May 20, 
1946 

Time: 3:00-5:00 p.m, 

Place: Edward Everett Hale Chapel 
of the First Church in Boston 


9. RELIGIOUS INTERFERENCE 
WITH DEMOCRATIC LIBERTIES 


Wuereas: The various religious bodies 
of America are greatly interested in 
influencing secular activity according 
to their own conceptions of moral and 
social action; and 

Wuereas: Such interest finds ex- 
pression in attempts to control public 
education; to limit freedom of the 
press, and to secure by financial 
pressure a disproportionate amount of 
newspaper space; to determine the na- 
ture of motion pictures produced; to 
sway government policies on domestic 
and foreign matters; and. 

Wuereas: Such efforts reflecting the 
power of religious bodies in secular 
fields may readily lead to encroachments 
upon democratic liberties; and 


Wuereas: There are clear evidences 
today that the control of certain sections 
of American life for sectarian purposes 
by religious groups has reached a point 
of endangering the democratic prin- 
ciples of our nation, for the protection 
of which Thomas Jefferson and other 
founders tried to build safeguards by 
separating church and state; and 
Wnereas: Clericalism—the use of 
secular political power to advance 
sectarian interests—has developed in 
various countries and from various 
churches, but has been opposed by 
many devout adherents of these same 
churches; and 


Wuereas: There is a solemn responsi- 
bility for religious groups to rethink 
their position ‘on religious interference 
with democratic liberties; 
Be Ir THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association, as- 
sembled in its 121st Annual Meeting, 
urges that our churches vigorously up- 
hold in American life the following 
principles: 
1. Tae Compete SEPARATION OF CHURCH 
AND STATE 
No religion should seek, through 
legislation, political dominance for sec- 
tarian advantage, nor through infiltra- 
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tion of government departments any 
special control; for the government of 
any nation should not ever bear the 
stamp of any one religion. 
2, FreepDOM OF RELIGION 
We would help always to protect the 
freedom of worship which democracy 
requires and for which the constitution 
provides, and having this purpose we 
will oppose the persecution for views 
on religion of any individual or of any 
religious body by governmental ac- 
tion or by action of special interest 
groups within the nation. 
3. Support For Freepom oF Press, 
SprecH AND EpucATION 
Believing that freedom of press, speech 
and education require the support of 
the moral idealism of religion as well 
as constitutional guarantees, we hold 
that no religious bloc may justly use 
political power or financial pressure to 
dominate motion pictures, radio, press, 
education or any phase of civil life, 
for sectarian advantage; and 


Be Ir FurtHer Resotvep: That in 
affirming these principles, the American 
Unitarian Association calls upon all 
Americans, both within and outside of 
organized religion, to examine carefully 
all religious encroachments on demo- 
cratic liberties and to oppose them 
vigorously. 
Submitted by Dale DeWitt, New York, IN 
Approved by the Adult Education and Social 
Relations Committee. 
Approved by the Business Committee, as 
revised. 


10. RELEASED: PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TIME FOR SECTARIAN RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION 

WuereEas: The principle of separation 

of church and state is vital to the legal 

framework of tolerance in the United 

States and has proved an effective way 

of maintaining religious equality before 

the law; and 

Wuereas: We are convinced that there 

are spiritual values essential to the 

moral nurture of children inherent in 
the educational process of the free 
public schools of America, which values 
now are being threatened in the name 
of sectarian religious education; and 
Wuereas: The practice of releasing 
children from public school classes for 
week-day religious instruction unneces- 
sarily accentuates. the sectarian differ- 
ences of religious groups and jeopard- 
izes the sense of community among 


the children; and 


WueErEAS: The operation of the re- 
leased-time plan for religious instruc- 
tion deprives those children not dis- 
missed, of educational opportunities 
due them, and utilizes not only the 
authority of the state over the child, but 
often the staff, the buildings, and the 
funds of public schools, thus establish- 


ing an organic relationship between 
sectarian religion and the state; 

Be It THEREFORE REsoLveD: That the 
American Unitarian Association, as- 
sembled in its 121st Annual Meeting, 


urges all our churches to provide, in 


co-operation with the home, a more 
effective religious education designed to 
enlist parent and child co-operation, 
using church buildings and church 
funds; and 

Be Ir FurtHer ResoLvep: That the 
American Unitarian Association op- 
poses the week-day religious education 
plan on released public school time, the 
use of school premises for sectarian 
purposes and the use of public funds 
for textbooks, transportation, or instruc- | 
tion, and calls upon all citizens within 
and without the church to oppose this 
sectarian encroachment upon the essen- 
tial task of the public schools. 
Sea by Edwin H. Wilson, Schenectady, 


Approved by the Adult Education and Social 
Relations Committee. 
Approved by the Business Committee. 


11. THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


WueErEAS: The House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, now _ better 
known as the Rankin Committee and 
formerly known as the Dies Committee, 
has been guilty of the Un-American 
activity of attempting to intimidate and 
silence the opinions of many loyal citi- 
zens, on the radio, in the press, and in 
the government service; and ; 

Wuereas: This Committee, by its 

methods, has tended to deceive and 

divide the people of this country; 

Be Ir THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the 

American Unitarian Association,  as- 

sembled in it 121st Annual Meeting, 

favors the immediate dissolution of the 

House Committee on Un-American 

Activities, and urges the members of 

the House of Representatives to secure 

the discharge from the House Rules 

Committee and bring before the House, 

the Hook Resolution designed to abolish 

the House Committee on Un-American 

Activities. 

Submitted for the Social Action Committee of 
the Wollaston Unitarian Society, Wollaston, 
Mass., by Herbert C. Towle, Mrs. Wesley 
Marsh and Mrs. Nelson Burgess.. 

Approved by the Adult Education and Social 


Relations Committee. 
Approved by the Business Committee. 


12. POLL TAX 

Wuereas: The historical congregational 
tradition in our churches and the 
democratic tradition in our states has 
been one of guaranteeing the constitu- 
tional right to vote; and 

Wuereas: Many of our states still 
maintain a poll tax system which dis- 
enfranchises certain citizens; 


Be IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association, as- 
sembled in its 121st Annual Meeting, 
records its protest against all discrimin- 
atory poll tax laws enforced by our 
several states, and that our protest be 
communicated to the governors of such 
states; and 


Be Ir FurTHER RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association de- 
clares its support for pending legisla- 
tion in the Congress of the United States 
which would make unlawful the re- 
quirement of the payment of. a poll 
tax as a prerequisite to voting in any 
election, primary or otherwise, involv- 
ing the choice of Federal office holders, 
and that a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United 
States, the Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, and the 


Chairman of the House Committee on - 


Finance. 


Submitted for the Social Action Committee of 
American Unitarian Youth by Arthur 
Boucot, Chairman. 

Approved by the Adult Education and Social 
Relations Committee. 

Approved by the Business Committee. 


13. PERMANENT FAIR EMPLOY- 
MENT PRACTICES COMMITTEES 


Wuereas: For several years the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association has gone on 
record affirming and implementing our 
historic tradition of the struggle for the 
rights and liberties of all racial minori- 
ties, and, in 1944, recorded its support 
of the “establishment by act of Congress 
of a permanent Fair Employment 
Practices Committee”; and - 


Wuereas: The past year has once again 
seen the United States Senate, through 
its failure to invoke the cloture rule, 
permit the use of the filibuster by a 
minority to defeat the will of the 
people; 

Be It THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association, as- 
sembled in its 12]st Annual Meeting, 
urges Congress to make prompter and 
more frequent use of the cloture rule; 


and 


Be It FurtHer Resoivep: That the 
American Unitarian Association again 
declares its support of pending legis- 
lation to establish by act of Congress 
a permanent Fair Employment Practices 
Committee; and 


‘Be Ir Finatty Resotvep: That the 
American Unitarian Association urges 
all members of our fellowship to sup- 
port state legislation designed to estab- 
lish state Fair Employment Practices 
Committees, and that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of Com- 
‘merce, the Secretary of Labor, the 


Chairman of the Senate Committee on 

Education and Labor, and the Chair- 

man of the House Committee on Labor. 

Submitted for the Social Action Committee of 
American Unitarian Youth by Arthur 
Boucot, Chairman. 

Approved by the Adult Education and Social 
Relations Committee. 

Approved by the Business Committee, as 
revised. ; 


Meeting of Board 


Highlights of the Board of Directors’ 
meeting on March 13, 1946, were the 
reports from Europe, given by two 
officers of the Association who had 
just returned to this country. Dr. Her- 
bert Hitchen presented a stirring pic- 
ture of Unitarianism in _ postwar 
England, gained from a five weeks’ 
visit in his new capacity as part-time 
Director of the Department of Foreign 
Churches. Dr. Charles R. Joy gave 
a moving account of his visits to devas- 
tated areas in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland and Italy, and the work being 
carried on by the overseas staff of 
the Service Committee. 

Learning of the death of Bishop 
Jozan, of Hungary, the Directors paid 
a rising tribute to his memory in pass- 
ing the following resolution: 

VOTED: To spread upon the records and 
to send to the Unitarian Churches in Hungary, 
the following resolution. 

Learning with deep sorrow of the death 
of Bishop Gabriel Jozan, mindful of his great 
service to the cause of. free religion and 
realizing that this sad event, following upon 
the tragic experiences of the war years, must 
be a heavy blow to his people, the Board 
of Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association expresses to them, along with its 
warmest fraternal greetings, profound sorrow 
in their bereavement, and instructs that this 
resolution be spread upon the minutes and 
that.a copy be cabled to Budapest. 


The newly formed Unitarian Com- 
mission on World Order was reported 
to have held its first meeting and to 
be planning several projects for the 
immediate future, among them a reso- 
lution in this general field for con- 
sideration by the Annual Meeting. 

Also under discussion by the Di- 
rectors was the McCollum Case, in II- 
linois, concerning the use of school 
time for religious education. In this 
connection it was reported that a reso- 
lution on the subject of weekday 
religious education will be introduced 
to the Annual Meeting for action. 

A matter of deep concern to the Di- 
rectors was the United Unitarian Appeal, 
the campaign for which ends on April 
30. It was reported that so far the 
results from the churches were en- 
couragingly high, but the Directors 
were asked to give their full support 
and enthusiasm to the effort to raise 
the total goal of $231,000 through the 


churches and through special gifts from 
individuals. — 

Of special interest was the announce- 
ment of the appointment of Rev. Delos 
W. O’Brian, of Wilmington, Delaware, 
as a Minister-at-Large for the Associa- 
tion, to take effect August 1, 1946. 
Mr. O’Brian will go out to the Pacific 
Coast on his first assignment. 


Nominations for A. U. A. 


In accordance with the Bylaws of 
the American Unitarian Association, the 
Nominating Committee reports the fol- 
lowing nominations for election at the 
annual meeting in Boston on May 23, 
1946: 

MODERATOR 


Winfred Overholser, M.D., Sc. D., 
Washington, D. C. 


NINE REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 
TO SERVE FOR ONE YEAR 


New Nominations 
Edwin Burdette Backus, D.D., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
Charles F. Broughton; New Bedford, 
Mass. 
Ernest Caldecott, S.T.D., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
John W. Lawrence, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 
James J. Marshall, Miami, Fla. 
William Embry Wrather, Washington, 
D. C. 
Renominations 
Roland W. Burbank, Andover, N. H. 
Jonathan A. Noyes, Dallas, Texas 
S. Thorvaldson, M.B.E., Riverton, 
Man., Canada 


SIX DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR 
THREE YEARS 


New Nominations 
John W. Baker, Providence, 
|i aoe 

Lawrence G. Brooks, LL.B., Medford, 
Mass. 

Rev. Harry C. Meserve, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Julius E. Warren, LL.D., Newton, 
Mass. 


Renominations 


Frank B. Frederick, Milton, Mass. 


Mrs. Russell P. Wise, Arlington, 
Mass. 
SIX DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR 
ONE YEAR 
Renominations 


Sanford Bates, LL. D., Trenton, N. J., 
to represent the social expression of 
religion. 

Mitchell Gratwick, M. D., Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., to represent educa- 
tional agencies. 

Rev. Bradford E. Gale, Salem, Mass., 
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to represent the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. 

Miss Sara Comins, Boston, Mass., 
to represent the General Alliance of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women. 

Winslow C. Sisson, Arlington, Mass., 
to represent the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 


Miss Elizabeth S. Green, Leominster, 
Mass., to represent American Unitarian 


Youth. 


For the Nominating Committee, 
R. C. Neuendorffer, Chairman 
Bessie M. Waterhouse, Secretary 


FOR DIRECTOR TO SERVE FOR 
THREE YEARS 


Mr. Theodore C. Browne, of Win- 
chester, Mass., has been nominated by 
petition, in accordance with the pro- 
vision in the Bylaws of the Association:- 
—Article X, Section 7. 


Dana McLean Greeley 
Secretary of the Association 


Nominations 


Article X, Section 7, of the Bylaws 
of the American Unitarian Association 
reads as follows: 


Nominations for any and all officers, direc- 
tors, and committees shall be published at 
feast ninety days prior to the date of election. 
Additional nominations may be made through 
nomination papers signed by fifty adult vot- 
ing members, of whom not more than five 
shall be members of any one constituent 
society, and such nominations when reported 
to the Secretary of the Association not less 
than sixty days prior to the date of the 
meeting at which they are to be voted upon 
shall be placed upon the official ballot for 
said meeting. 


Resolutions 


Any resolution or other business mat- 
ter to be presented at the Annual Meet- 
ing on Thursday, May 23, must bear 
name and address of sponsor, and be 
filed with the Secretary of the Business 
Committee, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
not later than Thursday, April 11, 
1946. 


Article VII, Section 6, of the Asso- 
ciation’s Bylaws reads as follows: 


It shall be the duty of the Business Com- 
mittee to receive and report upon all resolu- 
tions or other matters to be presented for 
action at any annual, biennial, or special 
meeting of the Association (except such mat- 
ters as are provided for in these Bylaws), 
and, except by consent of a three-quarters 
vote of those present and voting at the meet- 
ing, only such matters as have been pre- 
sented to the Business Committee at least 
forty-two days prior to the meeting shall be 
considered, 


Notify THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Mass., of changes in mailing ad- 
dresses, 3 weeks in advance. 
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IS THE MOSLEM WORLD 
LIBERAL? 


Note: This unsolicited comment upon 
Mr. Habib I. Katibah’s article “The 
Biggest Bloc in History” in the March 
“Register” is printed in full both be- 
cause we feel the viewpoint deserves 
attention and because 
article on the subject is not possible in 
this issue. 
—Tue EpIToR 


To the Register: 

In the March, 1946, issue of your 
outstanding religious journal there is 
an article “The Biggest Bloc in History” 
by Mr. Habib I. Katibah. After com- 
plimenting you on the hundreds of ex- 
cellent articles in the last months, may 
I be perverse and call special attention 
to the misleading nature of this par- 
ticular one? 

The article is based on the proposi- 
tion that since both the Moslem and the 
Unitarian faiths are monotheistic, their 
adherents are therefore, by some swift 
alchemy of love, brother liberals. It 
is historically true that the period of 
Arab renaissance, broadly the ninth to 
the fourteenth centuries, manifested the 
attributes of liberalism. But this 
trend stopped and Moslem influence 
has since been marked by racial and 
religious intolerance and _ subsequent 
stagnation. 

In spite of the fact that in an assem- 
bly of Moslem leaders in 1923 it was 
voted for the first time as a doctrine of 
religion that women had souls, this 
marked liberal decision hardly qualifies 
the present-day Arab as a liberal. One 
look at the Arab nations as they now 
stand will dispel any idea of their com- 
prising 300,000,000 fine liberals. 

They live under a feudal system in 
which, if the valley of the Nile may be 
used as a representative illustration, one 
per cent of the population owns 75 per 
cent of the land. These “effendi” are 
indeed a cultured and educated lot. 
They are wealthy and pleasant to their 


cuests. They have Oxford and Cam- 
bridge degrees and speak English 
beautifullv. The millions who actuallv 


work the land have an average income 
of twenty-four dollars per year. They 
are illiterate; they are diseased: thev 
are. in the words of Mr. I. F. Stone fol- 
lowing his recent visit there, almost in- 
distinguishable from the donkeys. 
There are 1.400 towns and villages in 
the valley of the Nile, with fourteen 
medical centers staffed by a total of 
five doctors. There is no need to vro- 
long the agony of the victure of these 
suffering masses. only let this much of 
the larger story demonstrate that liber- 
(Continued on next page) 
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of Religion 
Adjoining the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California 
The Pacific center for Unitarian and 
Universalist Theological Training 


For information write 
The Rev. Edward Whitefield Ohrenstein 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A LiseraL Boarpinc ScHoo.t 
For Boys 10 To 18 


For INFORMATION WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, Heapmaster 
Hacxiey Scuoor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


MINNS LECTURES 
Spring Series 1946 
General Theme: 

“God: A Vital Question in Religion” 


May 1: Dr. J. A. C. Faccincer Aver 
A Humanist’s Answer 


May 8: Rev. Harry C. MEserve 
A Theist’s Answer 


May 15: Rey. Artnur Foote 
An Inclusive Answer 


HALE CHAPEL 


First Church in Boston 


64 Marlborough St. at 4:00 P. M. 
Tea will be served after each lecture 


alism in its broad sense cannot thrive or 
even be so-called if it is limited to the 
top lords of a feudal society as it now 
is. 


Undoubtedly Mr. Katibah is well in- 
formed on the “sweeping reform” on 
which Popular Islam must “rethink it- 
self anew,” but it is quite probable that 
this reform will be little more than an 
armchair debate carried on by the 
leisure class of Arab nationalists. The 
husky laborer who was quoted no 
doubt knows well what he means when 
he says “religion is good conduct with 
our fellow men.” That man probably 
is a Unitarian. May his tribe increase! 


Rocer D. BoswortH 


Director of Youth Activities 
The Universalist Church of America 
Boston, Massachusetts 


WAREHOUSE REPORT 


Reporting on the continuous clothing 
collection, the Unitarian Collection 
Warehouse at 31 East 35th Street, New 
York, lists the fifty Unitarian churches 
that have made the largest clothing 
contributions to date. The amounts 
begin at the top with the First Congre- 
gational Society (Unitarian) of New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, with more than 
three tons—6,655 pounds, to be exact. 
This means that clothing from the New 
Bedford church has actually been 
packed, waterproof-wrapped and 
weighed—and found to total this 
amount. (All weights are ascertained 
at the checking-out scales in New York). 

Four churches have turned in more 
than 5,000 pounds—All Souls’ in 
Washington, D. C.; The First Unitarian 
Church in Cleveland, Ohio; First Uni- 
tarian Church in Baltimore, Maryland; 
and All Souls’ Church in Schenectady, 
New York. The lowest amount on the 
list of fifty is 1,393 pounds—more than 


half a ton. This is one reason why the 


warehouse personnel keeps busy. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
INSTITUTES IN N. E. 


The New England Unitarian Council 
in co-operation with the Department of 
Education will hold two outstanding 
Religious Education Institutes this sum- 
mer, one at Star Island off Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, July 6-13; the other 
rf Rowe Camp in the Berkshires, July 

3-20. 


These Institutes have been arranged 
for teachers, superintendents, youth 
leaders, ministers and all others who 
are concerned with religious education. 


Practical courses in methods and ma- 
terials will be combined with informa- 
tive courses in religion and worship, 
intended to make the work in our local 
churches more effective. All of these 
courses will be given under the leader- 
ship of recognized authorities in their 
fields. Further information may be 
obtained by writing to the New England 
Unitarian Council, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts. ; 


DEVASTATED UNITARIAN 
LIBRARIES NEED BOOKS 


Europe and the Philippines call 
for liberal books on _ religion, 
science and economics 


A committee, of which Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote is the chairman, is con- 
cerning itself with a vital postwar prob- 
lem. A special appeal is hereby made, 
not only to all our ministers, but to 
interested readers of the Register to 
help in the rebuilding of Unitarian 
theological libraries abroad. Both in 
Asia and Europe these have been 
practically destroyed by enemy action, 
and the hunger for books of a liberal 
nature is very acute. 

Especially desired are standard works 
in the field of liberal religion—for 
example, Martineau’s “Seat of Authority 


-in Religion”— and other recent works 


in the field of religion and ethics pub- 
lished in the last ten years. Popular 
interpretations of science, books on 
economics, sociology, international rela- 
tions and similar problems are eagerly 
desired. Standard books on general 
literature, especially nonfiction, will 
also be very welcome. 

A shipment of over two hundred vol- 
umes has already been made to Manila, 
but these are of the older type, and a 
further shipment of recent important 
works will be made when available 
funds make it possible. 

Material needs are urgent but they 
are not the only needs of our fellow 
liberals throughout the world, and this 


is one spiritual service that we can 
render that is creative in its significance. 
Any volumes, old or new, that. fit 
into the above-mentioned categories 
may be sent to The First Church in 
Cambridge (Unitarian) 3 Church Street, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts, which is 
the collection headquarters; and I shall 
personally be grateful to receive any 
contributions that members of our 
fellowship feel like making toward the 
purchase of books which will be other- 
wise unavailable. Why not buy a book 
today and mail it to the collection in 
Cambridge? 
HERBERT HitcHen, Director, 
Department of. Foreign Churches 
of the A.U.A. 


Progress Report 


The subscription department of The 
Christian. Register received the substan- 
tial number of 546 new subscriptions 
during the month of April. The net paid 
circulation as of April 30, 1946, totalled 
7,607—an encouraging increase toward 
our goal of 10,000 subscriptions by 
January 1, 1947. 


ERRATUM: The name of the book by 
John Nicolls Booth, mentioned on page 
162 of the April issue was printed in- 
correctly as “The Secret of Preaching 
Power.” The correct title of the book 
is “The Quest for Preaching Power.” 


Classified Advertising 


UnitTarR1AN Sermons for interested church readers, 
typed, with one copy, by Mrs. Henry Smith, 72 
Southbourne Road, Jamaica Plain, Mass. Cost $2.50, 
(75 cents goes towards the United Unitarian 
Appeal.) 


WANTED: RELIGIOUS EDUCATION DI- 
RECTOR FOR LIBERAL CHURCH. Also to 
work with young people. Suburban church in 
growing neighborhood. Thorough training, ‘char- 
acter, personality, vision desired. Salary, $2,000. 
Applicants send qualifications and references to 
Richard J. Walker, Moderator, Universalist 
Church of the Restoration, Stenton Avenue and 
Gorgas Lane, Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets, Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Rev. A. Potvell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts., 
Boston. Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. 
Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. 
Sunday Services: Church School, 10 a. m., Adult 
Bible Class, 10 a. m., Church Service, 11 a. m., 
Gannett Club, 6 p. m. Sunday May 26, sermon 
by Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, D. D. A cordial 
welcome to all. 


KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
D.D., Minister. Elwood E. Gaskill, M.A. (Mus.), 
Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday Service 11 A. 
M. Chapel open daily, except Saturday, 9 A. M. 
to 4 P. M. All are welcome. 


Cth Se ce ee ee 

THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
MON, woo G34 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D. D. Minister. Sunday service 11:15 
a, m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Visit this 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 
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United Appeal 
Surpasses All Records 


Unitarian fellowship rededicated to 
greater leadership in modern world 


From all Unitarian groups has come 
a powerful support which has made 
this year’s United Unitarian Appeal a 
campaign in the churches that has out- 
stripped all previous efforts. Particu- 
lar credit must be given to the women 
of the Alliance, of which 212 branches 
had already exceeded their shares for 
this drive when we went to press. Youth 
groups in many localities joined in the 
work this year for the first time; and 
the list of churches showed practically 
every one surpassing last year’s con- 
tribution. It was a heartening thing to 
watch the results coming in, and to 
realize that Unitarians were obviously 
intent on extending the work of the 
whole fellowship in greatly increased 
measure. 

Throughout the drive there appeared 
repeated signs of a steady, growing 
power which was thrilling to witness. 
The idea that each church, in support: 
ing the Appeal, was aware that there is 
“something greater than ourselves,” 
and that the work of the fellowship is 
now being carried out on a world-wide 
scale, seemed to light fires of enthusiasm 
all over America. 

From start to finish the cold facts and 
figures told a warm story of co-operative 
determination and strength. 

A complete listing of churches and 
Alliance branches that went over the 
top in the United Unitarian Appeal 
through March 15 appeared in the 
April issue of The Christian Register. 
This listing is of churches and branches 
that have gone over the top between 
March 15 and April 15. Since a 
complete list representing the close of 
the campaign cannot be compiled in 
time for this issue, the complete list 
of churches and ‘Alliance branches 
meeting or exceeding their quotas will 
be prepared for the June issue of The 
Christian Register. 


CHURCHES 
Amherst, Mass 
Andover, Mass. 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Barre, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Fourth) 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cleveland, ‘Ohio . 
Danvers, Mass. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Dover, Mass. 
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Eastondale, Mass. 
El Paso, Tex. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Francestown, N. H. 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Hinsdale, Ill. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Medford, Mass. 
Mendon, Mass. 
Miami, Fla. 
Middleborough, Mass. 
Montclair, N. J. 
New York (Harlem) 


Northborough, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rutherford, N. J. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Scituate, Mass. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Templeton, Mass. 


ALLIANCE BRANCHES 


Amherst, Mass. (Day & Eve.) 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Augusta, Me. 
Bangor, Me. 
Barre, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Blaine, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. 

Bulfinch Place 

First Church 
Brewster, Mass. 
Brighton, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. (Day & Eve.) 
Carlisle, Mass. 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Chelmsford, Mass. (Eve.) 
Chicago, Tll-- (Third—Eve.) 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Concord, Mass. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Dedham, Mass. 
Dorchester, Mass. (First—Eve.) 
Dorchester, Mass. (Third) 
Dover, Mass. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Duxbury, Mass. 
East Bridgewater, Mass. 
Evanston, Il. 
Farmington, Mass. 
Flint, Mich. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Geneseo, III. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Groton, Mass. 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Northampton & Florence, Mass. 


Kansas City, Mo. > 
Leicester, Mass. 

Littleton, Mass. - 

Long Beach, Calif. 

Marlboro, Mass. (Day & Eve.) 
Meadville, Pa. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Miami, Fla. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 4 
Montclair, N. J. 


. New Bedford, Mass. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 
Newburyport, Mass. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 

New York, N. Y. (Commune 
Northampton & Florence, Mass. 
Northborough, Mass. (Day) 
Norton, Mass. 

Orange, N. J. 

Peabody, Mass. 

Pepperell, Mass. 

Plainfield, N. J. 

Portland, Ore. 

Portsmouth, N. H. 

Quincy, Mass. (Day & Eve.) 
Reading, Mass. 

Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Salem, Mass. (First) 

Salina, Kan. 

San Diego, Calif. 

Scituate, Mass. 

Somerville, Mass. 

Stockton, Calif. 

Stoneham, Mass. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Utica, N. Y. 

Uxbridge, Mass. 

Warwick, Mass. 

Waverly, Mass. 

Wayland, Mass. 

Westford, Mass. 

Weston, Mass. 

West Roxbury, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 

Wichita, Kan. 

Winchendon, Mass. 
Wollaston, Mass. (Day & Eve.) 
West Upton, Mass. (Eve.) 


The following Alliance branches 
have exceeded their quota and have 
turned the money over to their church 
treasurers but the money has not yet 
been received at headquarters: 


Baltimore, Md. (Day & Eve.) 
Brockton, Mass. 

Chicago, Ill. (First—Day) 
Cleveland, Ohio (Eve.) 
Denver, Cale. ; 
Dighton, Mass. 

Fall River, Mass. 

Fitchburg, Mass. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Germantown, Pa. 

Laconia, N. H. 

Lancaster, Pa. 

Lexington, Mass. 

Milford, N. H. 

New Redford, Mass. (North) 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada 
Peterboro, N. H. 

Pittsburgh, Penna. (North), 
Portland, Ore. 

Rockland, Mass. 

Roslindale, Mass. (Day) 
Rutherford, N. J. a 
San Diego, Calif. 3 
Toronto, Canada (Eve.) . 7 
Westford, Mass. sd 
West Upton, Mass. (Day) — ¥ “ 
Wilmington, Del. | ss 

Youngstown, Ohio. 


Western Unitarian Conference 
Telephone, Drexel 8795 
700 Oakwood Boulevard 


Chicago 15, Ill. 


Curtis W. Reese 
Delta I. Jarrett 
Randall S. Hilton 


DIRECTORS 


Ralph E. Bailey 
Florence Fifer Bohrer 


Lou H. Haycock 
Harold P. Marley 
Charles E. Snyder 
Thomas A. Harrison 

R. Lester Mondale 
Wallace W. Robbins 
Raymond B. Bragg 
Mrs. Charles H. Moran 
-Gardner Williams 


“Freedom, Fellowship and Character | 
in Religion.” 


Davenport 


Kansas City 


THE 


What Is 


Employees . 


Eldridge 


Milwaukee 


Bloomington 


Chicago 1201 Union Street 


Chicago 


Chicago 


events. 
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News of the Fight Against Hunger 


A struggle in which Unitarians are deeply concerned 
becomes more complex and more intense 


The speeches that Dr. Charles R. 
Joy has been giving across the country 
on his tour for the United Unitarian 
Appeal have dramatized for thousands 
of listeners the terrifying food emer- 
gency in Europe, and the inadequacy 
of present measures to meet it. 

On April 12 the Chicago Sun re- 
ported: “Former President Herbert 
Hoover’s tour of Europe to survey the 
need for food was characterized as ‘a 
waste of time’. . . by Charles R. Joy. 
... Dr. Joy said that ‘any of us who 
was over there could have told of the 
need. The tragedy of it is that the 
need is not tomorrow, the need was 
yesterday. I saw children dying be- 
fore my eyes. I saw others so shrunken 
they looked like little monkeys, a 
hideous transformation such as the heart 
‘cannot endure. And while we wait 
and study the need, more and more 
die every day.” 

Meanwhile a bulletin from Food for 
Freedom points out that the wrecking 

of price controls (as voted by the 
7 House of Representatives and now 


being debated before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee) will 
cripple disastrously the present program 
of food shipments to Europe. Thus 
to the concern of religious people that 
this country should resume some form 
of rationing in order to save lives is 
added the concern that soaring food 
prices may cut in half the amount of 
food which UNRRA’s_ budget can 
purchase for starving European and 
Asiatic peoples. Religious bodies that 
have already passed resolutions in favor 
of rationing will have to turn their 
attention to the struggle in Congress 
to save price controls, as part of the 
same campaign of humanitarian effort. 

To the circumstantial stories of 
starvation in Europe that the Unitarian 
Service Committee workers and others 
have given us are now added the most 
recent report from India and China, 
which are equally appalling. The 
amounts of wheat originally allocated 
to this area will leave many millions 
of people in grave danger of death. 
Meanwhile, the wheat contribution of 


HUMANIST 
SPRING ISSUE 


Humanism <a Sa Te 
Panhumanism: World Unity In Dwersity 
Collective Understanding by Employers and 


QUARTERLY 

Edwin H. Wilson, Editor 
- $1.00 a year 

25c the copy 


. E. Bourverre Backus 
. C. J. Frrepricu 


; . . Perer A, CARMICHAEL 


To Win Out, Must Humanists Embrace Sin? J. H. Rana, JR. 
(Reply to E. A. Burtt) 


Science—The Foundation of Democracy . EMMANUEL G. MEsTHENE 
Albert Schweitzer’s Reverence for Life . 
Democratic Security for Jews—In answer to Paul 


. Kurt Bercen 


Miriam Auten De Forp 
L. A. Hawkins, Atrrep Rav 


AMERICAN HUMANIST ASSOCIATION 


Schenectady 8, New York 


Coming in June 
THE June issue of The Christian Register 
will carry excerpts from important ad- 
dresses and accounts of May Meetings 


Order your extra copies today 


20c each 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 BEACON STREET 


BOSTON 8, MASS 


this country to UNRRA for Europe and 
Asia is three billion bushels short of 
our quota, in the first ten days of April. 

A letter from Hortense Flexner pub- 
lished recently in Time reflects the 
prevailing temper: 

Here is one American housewife who is 
tired of being called wasteful. Because 
there is nothing willful in our waste. We 
would give anything to be able to share 
with Europe’s hungry. We hate the care- 
ful, diffident approach made by the Hoo- 
ver committee to the whole problem of 
feeding Europe. “Stop making too 
much toast!” “Bake cakes with two lay- 
ers!” There is something shameful in 
such talk. The American woman doesn’t 
want to be appeased—she wants to act 
=... Put back rationing” . ..: 


PICTURE CREDITS: We are indebted 
to the following for illustrations in 
this issue: to Canadian Army Photo 
for the picture on page 199; to Rev, 
H. Lee Jones for that on page 206; 
to the United China Relief, Inc. for 
that on page 207; to Lilo Kaskel for 
that on page 208; to the Massachusetts 
State Department of Education for that 
on page 220; to Photo Limot for that 
on page 224; to Mrs. Wallace W. Rob- 
bins for the drawing on page 228. 
The picture on page 180 of the 
April issue should have been credited 
to Mr. Walter Rosenblum. 
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Sunset Aall 


A CALIFORNIA HOME 


For Liberal-minded Persons of Advancing Years 


A Non-Profit, Philanthropic Corporation 
Sponsored by FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH of Los Angeles 
DR. ERNEST CALDECOTT, Minister of the Church 
President of-Sunset Hall 
There are two large homes (the main house is pictured 
above) and a cottage-apartment on the grounds. A home- 
like, “non-institutional” atmosphere is maintained, with 
an informal and friendly relationship among all residents. 
Correspondence invited 

Address: Dr. Ernest Catprcorr, President, or 
Mrs. H. S. Darune, Admissions Chairman 
First Unitarian Church, 2936 West 8th St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
SUNSET HALL, 1424 S. Manhattan PI., Los Angeles 6, Cal. 


Speakers fro 
ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS 


will tell their personal stories of the degradation 
caused by alcoholic drink and describe the methods 
used by their organization to turn alcoholics into 
non-drinkers, 

at the annual meeting of the 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


on Tuesday, May 21, at 10:30 am., in the parish 
hall of the Arlington St. Church, Arlington and Boyls- 
ton Sts., Boston, Mass. Mrs. William H. Brown, 
President of the Society, will conduct the meeting. 
Delegates to the Unitarian May Meetings, members 
of the Society, and the general public are invited to 
attend. ; 
Ke ke ek 


BECOME A MEMBER of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society by sending membership dues to Henry R. 
Scott, Treasurer, 50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Types of membership are: $1 a year, regular; $5 
sustaining; $10«or more, supporting. 


FOR FREE UNITARIAN LITERATURE ON TEM- 
PERANCE write to the secretary: Rev. William H. 
Gysan, Th. D., 53 Lothrop St., Beverly, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Religious Education Institutes 


Unper the direction of the New England Unitarian 
Council in co-operation with the Department of 
Education of the American Unitarian Association. 


STAR ISLAND ROWE CAMP 


JULY 6-13 JULY 13-20 


The program for both institutes will include Bible, 


Worship, Administration, Methods, Understanding 
the Pupil, Pageants and Dramatics, Personal 
Religion, Unitarian Beliefs, and special features, 
with able teachers, leaders, and speakers. 


Registrations are coming in very fast. Numbers 
will be limited because of space. REGISTER NOW! 
Ask your minister or church school superintendent 
for literature and registration card. 


For further information write or telephone the 
NEW ENGLAND UNITARIAN COUNCIL, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass., phone CAPitol 
3600. 


;—— AMERICAN UNITARIAN YOUTH 
1946 CONVENTION 


August 23-25—College Camp, Wisconsin 
Leadership Training 
Conferences 


IOWA-NEBRASKA 

June, Star Island, New England Regional 

June 22-29, Off coast at Portsmouth, N. H. 
ROWE CAMP, Connecticut Valley 

June 22-29, Near Zoar, Massachusetts : 
POCONO HILLS, Middle Atlantic 

June 22-29 
HNAUSA, Icelandic Federation 

August 11-18, Manitoba, Canada. 
GENEVA, Midwest Regional 

August 18-25, College Camp, Wisconsin 
ARDMORE, Southwest Federation 

August 27-September 2, Ardmore, Oklahoma 
EAST CANADA, East Canada Federation 

September, between Toronto and Montreal 


| Workcamps 
- (College Age) (High School Age) 
Co-op Project Camp Building Project 
Chicago, Illinois Hnausa, Manitoba 
a E Farm - Projects 
_ Recreation Project Benten Harbor, Michi- 
_. Detroit, Michigan gan; Brooks, Maine 


For information write American Unitarian Youth, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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Announcing: 
STAR ISLAND 


UNITARIAN 


SUMMER CONFERENCES 


AT THE OCEANIC HOTEL 
STAR ISLAND, N. H. 


VIA PORTSMOUTH 


194 6 


JUNE 22-29 


American Unitarian Youth 


New England Region 


JUNE 29-JULY 6 
All Star Conference 


JULY 6-13 
Religious Edueation 


Training Institute 


JULY 13-20 Alliance Conference 

JULY 20-22 Unitarian Laymen’s League Week-End Conference 

kw Kw KK Kh Kh KK KOK KK KK KKK OK 

JULY 20-27. FIFTIETH CONFERENCE OF THE ISLES OF 
SHOALS UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 

wk Kew KK KKK KK KK KK KKK OK 
For further information write to: 

Miss Faustina Wade, President, Isles of Shoals Unitarian Association, 


42 Warren Avenue, Woburn, Mass. 


getnsOrrmy BZOrHsMmAOMD BZOVrHeapDvHnNy|H 
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LAYMEN’S LEAGUE BULLETIN 


Chapters to Name Shoals Delegates 


The Chairman of the 1946 League 
Convention at the Isles of Shoals, Mr. 
Wallace M. McNaught, of Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, requests each chapter in 
New England to appoint either one or 
two delegates to represent the chapter 
at the convention. 


This gathering, which will be the 


first League Convention at the Isles of 
Shoals since 1941, will be held from 
Saturday, July 20, to Monday, July 22. 
It will meet simultaneously with the 
General Conference of the Isles of 
Shoals Unitarian Association, which 
will continue throughout the week. At 
some sessions the League delegates will 
meet jointly with the members of the 
General Conference, which is this sum- 
mer observing the fiftieth anniversary of 
its meetings at the Shoals. Other events 
on the program will be primarily for 
the laymen. It is expected that delegates 
will take back to their chapters not only 
the inspiration that Shoals meetings 
always offer but, also, practical aids in 
the planning of chapter activities. 

Speakers will include Mr. William 
Roger Greeley, President of the League; 
Mr. Edward Rowe Snow, author and 
lecturer on Atlantic Coast history; and 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes of the Com- 
munity Church of New York, who will 
preach the fiftieth anniversary sermon. 
- The cost of the week end, exclusive of 
transportation and tips, will be $9.50. 
This includes the registration fee of 
$1.00 and room and board at the Hotel 
Oceanic from Saturday noon through 
breakfast on Monday. Adjustments in 
these rates will be made for any whose 
week end must be shortened. 

The League Convention is one of the 
activities of the New England Commit- 
tee, of which Mr. McNaught is chair- 
man. Other members are: Dwight H. 
Allen, of Springfield, Mass.; Laurence 
C. Allen, of Sanford, Me.; Charles S. 
Bolster, of Boston, Mass.; H. Weston 
Howe. of Winchester, Mass.; John C. 
Knowles. of Providence: R. I.; Dan- 
forth B. Lincoln, of Milton, Masee : and 
Fred D. Wish, Jr. of Hartford, Conn. 


* Be it resolved ”’ 


The Middle Atlantic Laymen’s Con- 
vention which met at Hackley School, 
Tarrytown, New York, on March 23 
and 24 passed three resolutions. One 
of these unanimously requested the re- 
opening of hearings on the McMahon 


Edited by Frevertcxk T. McGuu, Jr., 
Executive Director of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. 
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bill before the Senate Committee on the 
subject of atomic energy. Another put 
the convention on record as favoring 
civilian control of atomic energy. 

The third resolution was passed at 
the conclusion of an address by Dr. 
Charles R. Joy, Executive Director of 
the Unitarian Service Committee, who 
reported on his survey trip of nine 
months in Europe. It read as follows: 

“The alarming statement of Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman and of the Pres- 
ident’s Emergency Famine Committee 
and the reports from field workers of 
American private relief organizations 
on the food situation in Europe and 
Asia leave no doubt that millions of 
people will face death by starvation 
unless immediate and efficient help 
comes from those countries with suf- 
ficient food supplies. 

“The Unitarian Laymen’s 
Convention of the Middle Atlantic 
States urges that the United States 
assume a leading role in this effort to 
save millions of human lives and take 
immediate drastic steps to provide 
needed help for the starving people 
of the world including necessary prior- 
ities on the transportation of existing 
wheat and other food staples including 
the rationing of food throughout the 
United States. 

“Tt is only fair to the American 
public to assume that they will co- 
operate wholeheartedly in this effort 
when the present world food situation 
is fully explained, and the need for 
such action clearly interpreted.” 


League 


Furber in Ryukyus 


Friends of Commander Edward P. 
Furber, U.S.N.R., who was President of 
the League from 1940 to 1943, will be 
interested in knowing that he has been 
placed in command of a military gov- 
ernment team which is occupying a 
southern group of islands in the Ryukyu 
chain. 

Previous to his present assignment 
he was stationed on Okinawa, where 
he supervised the establishment of a 
native government which now adminis- 
ters the Jinuza district of the island. 


Detroit and the dictionary 


The Detroit, Michigan Chapter has 
addressed a letter to the editor and 
the publishers of The Modern Dictionary 
requesting a revision of definitions of 
Unitarian and Unitarianism, stressing 
peer quality of the Unitarian 
faith. 


Mass., 
(the Old Ship Church), home of a 


new League chapter 


The First Parish in . Hingham, 


Triplets of the League 


Three new chapters were admitted to 
the League by action of the Council 
which met at Tarrytown, New York, on 
March 24. The new affiliates to which 
charters have been issued are in Hing- 
ham, Massachusetts, Natick, Massachu- 
setts, and Milford and Wilton Center, 
New Hampshire, where the laymen of 
the two parishes have formed a single 
organization. 

The Men’s Club of the First Parish 
in Hingham reports the following off- 
cers: Paul F. Baxter, President; William 


MacAllen, Vice-President; _Linscott 
Tyler, Secretary; Raymond Brown, 
Treasurer. Directors elected to the 


Executive Committee are: Fred Hall, 
Edwin H. Anderson and Walter Stark. 

The Natick Chapter begins its life 
under the presidency of Sherwood Cole- 
man. The Secretary-Treasurer is Leon 
Erskine. 

The officers of the Milford-Wilton 
Chapter are: President, Malcolm Carter; 
and Secretary, Harry Turner. 


Resolution on atomic energy 


Mr. Frank B. Frederick, Chairman 
of the World Order Committee of the 
League, has sent a letter to chapter 
officers urging that all Unitarian lay- 
men inform themselves as completely 
as possible on the general subject of 
the control of atomic energy. 

It is expected that a resolution on 


this subject will be presented at the 


Annual Meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association on May 23. The 
letter of the World Order Committee, 
encouraging the study of this issue, is 
intended to increase the total know- 
ledge among Unitarians of the prob- 


lems involved; and to contribute to — 


intelligent action on the resolution. 


The Unitarian 


Service Pension Society 


invites you to consider the ministers’ 


pension fund when you revise your 


will. 


Thus at no present cost you may con- 
tribute to the security of those now 


serving the Fellowship. 


For information 


address the Society at 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8 


TUFTS 
COLLEGE 


A progressive university with eight affi- 
liated schools, in one of the great edu- 


cational centers of America. 


A distinctly liberal school training for 


the modern liberal ministry. 


SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For information, address 


DEAN JOHN M. RATCLIFF 
Turts CoLLece, Medford 55, Mass. 


Ju Recegnition 
of 
an intellectual 
and 
progicddive 
publication 
* 


Contributed by 
a friend of 
Tre CuristTIAN REGISTER 


49,000 


men, women, and children of America have 
already gone on record as favoring the 
establishment of a PEACE DAY in the 
UNITED NATIONS. 


This proposal, initiated last year by the 
World Order Committee of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, comes before the General 
Assembly of the U. N. for action next Sep- 
tember. 


The League helps its chapters to serve 
their individual members and _ their local 
communities. But that is not enough. The 
world community, too, is the concern of the 


UNITARIAN 
DAYMEN'S LEAGUE 


25 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE LIBERAL PULPIT 


A Welcome to Differences of Opinion 


FREEDOM for the human mind in- 
volves differences of opinion, of course. 
As a matter of fact probably no two 
men ever think exactly alike, for the 
same words suggest somewhat differing 
shades of meaning to them. Even a 
totalitarian church or state can force 
only a delusive uniformity and repress 
the outward utterance of differences. 
But differences of opinion are not to be 
regretted. Rather are they to be wel- 
comed, for as Milton said, “Difference of 
opinion between honest men is but 
wisdom in the making.” 

Religious truth is found in far 
larger measure where men of many 
diverse views tolerate differences of 
opinion while working together for the 
welfare of mankind than when a single 
interpretation of religion is clamped 
down upon their minds and all diver- 
gent beliefs are secluded in a ghetto, or 
brought to the thumbscrew and_ the 
stake, or less openly attacked by 
economic and social pressures. 

To the freedom of the mind and its 
inevitable corollary, the toleration of 
differing opinion, we bring a third con- 
sideration—confidence in human reason. 
A great many persons deny the use of 
reason when it comes to religion. Re- 
ligion, they say, is far more a matter of 
emotion than of reason. And they are 
quite right, so far as a great part of 
what popularly passed for religion is 
concerned. A lot of people crave a 
religion that makes them “feel good”; 
that releases them of any sense of guilt 
for their sins; that relieves them of the 
heavy task of thinking for themselves. 
Totalitarian Christianity offers to do 
those things for its unquestioning fol- 
lowers. But the question remains 
whether what it offers is true or not; 
whether the exhilarating or soothing 
emotion it arouses has good or bad 
effects, or any effect at all; whether it 
is possible for us to be so absolved from 
wrongdoing that we can escape the con- 
sequences of the moral law that what 
we have sown that also we shall reap. 


—Henry Wiper Foorr,- Unitarian, in 
sermon delivered to Thomas Jefferson 
Unitarian Society, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 


THE PIETISTS on the one hand have 


insisted that the only commandment 


worth anything was to love God while 


These quotations are taken from mate- 
rial made available to us by local 
churches. A general invitation is extended 
all liberal churches to send us material 
regularly. 
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the humanists have insisted that the only 
command worth anything was to love 
one’s neighbor. But Jesus said that 
both of these were of equal impor- 
tance.... 

We have called the love of God re- 
ligion and the love of man secular; as 
a result of this unfortunate distorting of 
the teaching (of Christ) we have 
separated the gospel from life and have 
made it quite possible for society to 
corrupt itself and to burn in the fires 
of its own hell. 

—Editorial in “Zions Herald,” Methodist, 
Boston, March 6, 1946. 


CHURCHES CANNOT remain sta- 
tically where they are today even if 
they wish to. “Back to the Bible” and 
“Back to Christ” have their appeal to 
millions. But for vast numbers that 
appeal falls cold upon minds and 
hearts. 

As for myself, I covet the kind of 
church that, recognizing Christianity 
for every bit of greatness it is, neverthe- 
less, sees religion as more than Christi- 
anity. I want the word Unitarian to 
mean the finest in the Christian tradi- 
tion. But wanting that, I want to ex- 
clude nothing that is finest in each of 
all the great religions in this world. 

Just as literature knows no barriers; 
just as art knows no barriers; just as 
science looks upon research and in- 
vestigation accepting everything of 
value that is given without regard to 
nationality, race or color, so I want my 
church to accept from the world of 
humanity all that is of value without 
regard to sectarian religious labels. I 
want to use the word Christian when 
Christian is meant. But I want (and I 
wish ‘all men would) to use the word 
humanitarian when I mean humani- 
tarian, for in using that word the One 
World Spirit will be less divided and 
more united. 

I should like to see the chancel of 
my church contain the Christian Bible, 
of course. But I should like it to con- 
tain the Bibles of all the world’s great 
religions. The sacred scriptures of all 
religions in our chancel would repre- 
sent, symbolically, our inheritance of 
the wisdom of the ages. Be it Moham- 
medan, Buddhist, Confucianist, Hindu, 
or whatever—I want my church to open 
its doors, my people to open their 
minds, that there may be no prejudices 
to keep us from attaining the fullest 
stature of spiritual growth. 

It is my conviction that there is in 
this world a reservoir of power that is 
being dissipated into sectarian chan- 


of our day. 


nels of competition. That power ought 
to be and can be harnessed in co-opera- 
tion. Overarching all men is the com- 
mon denominator—Man! 
unite as men—as members of the one 
great fellowship that excludes none and 
includes all—Humanity, when we give 
to That Word the reverence and sacred- 
ness it alone can command from us all, 


‘we shall have a true spiritual basis for 


One World. 


—ArtHuR W. OLSEN, Unitarian: 
Toledo, Ohio. 


TRADITIONALLY there are several 
reasons for being religious. In times 
of crisis, folk grasp at the last straw and 
appeal to God to save them from their 
danger or distress; we now call this 
foxhole religion. In many families, 
religion is accepted to maintain peace 


' within the four walls; this is a religion 


of convenience. Others attend church to 
find a place in society or to make busi- 
ness contacts—a purely socioeconomic 
religion. Many are religious in order 
to prepare for what they call eternity— 
a rain-check for the joy-of-living. The 
religion of Jesus is a religion for life, 
giving great emphasis to appreciation of 
the present universe and life. “I am 


come that they may have life to the 
full.” 


—Ricuarp G. Secnrist, Unitarian, 
Bangor, Maine. 


WE BELONG to the Universal Church 
—not the church of one system, one 
order, one creed, but the Church that 
gathers us all in; for the Church is the 
work of God, His Spirit moving 
throughout the ages, unlimited by our 
parochialisms of Time, it is the crea- 
tion of God Himself building in mortal 
lives the edifice of His immortal praise. 


—G. Srepnens Sprnxs, Unitarian, 
London, England. 


HOW MUCH thinking in religion is 
simply a frantic endeavor to defend 
ideas and institutions—to defend the 
Bible, the church and God? This is 
not the type of thinking that creates a 
religion equal to the needs of today. 
Let our thinking in religion be adven- 
turous, creative. Let us be constantly 
reaching for new religious truth whence- 
soever it may come and wheresoever it 
may lead us. Let us take the offensive 
in religion: As we take the offensive 
we shall not defend the Bible, the church 
and God. But curiously enough, the 
Bible, the church and God will find 
their place in religion and will achieve 
finer and grander meaning. Thus we 
shall prove once again that the best 
defense is an intelligent offense. Re- 
ligion will assume renewed vitality and 
will be up to the conditions and needs 


—CuApsourNE Sprine, Unitarian, 


Melrose, Massachusetts. 


When we — 


——— © 


for spring reading 
Visit our Bockshon 
by Mail ) Iu Person 


Should Religious Education 
Be Taught In The Schools? 


Here are two books to be read during this period of 
heated discussion: 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH: THE AMERICAN WAY 
ConraD Henry MorHLMAN 
An historical study of the relation between public edu- 
cation and the American way of life: a criticism and a 
rejection of contemporary efforts to return formal reli- 
gious instruction to the classrooms of the public schools. 
$2.50 


HORACE MANN AND RELIGION IN THE 
MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Raymonp B. -Cutver, Pu.D. 

Dr. Culver has made a study to determine just what was 
Horace Mann’s relation to the teaching of religion in 
the Massachusetts schools. He answers the following 
questions: What were Mann’s attitude and purpose? 
Were his changes well founded? What was his influence 
on the teaching of religion in the schools? $3.00 


A Bargain at $1.50 Originally $2.75 


THOMAS JEFFERSON: wor.p CITIZEN 
SENATOR Evsert D. THomas 

From Thomas Jefferson’s public and private utterances 
on democracy, liberty, religion, agriculture and foreign 
affairs, Senator Thomas has compiled a portrait of the 
man whose words and political concepts are more vital 
today, of more universal validity, than they were when 
spoken and written 120 years ago. 


THE INNER VICTORY: 200 uirTLe SERMONS 
CHARLES E. Park 


These unconventional little one-page commentaries on 
scripture-texts carry spiritual refreshment and _ inspira- 
tion for all. They will also TELS a most valuable source 
book for ministers. $1.75 


PEACE OF MIND 
JosHua Lota LIEBMAN 

“Dr. Liebman writes not only with thorough under- 
standing of modern psychology, but also with a pro- 
found grasp of the central teachings of all high reli- 
gion. If I had my way I would see to it that a copy of 
this book was placed in the hands of every liberal 
minister.” 
Unitarian Association.] $2.50 

DAVID THE KING 

Guapys SCHMITT 

Thousands of years old yet ever new, this is a tale whose 
fascination never fades, for David was God’s most mag- 
nificent sinner and the prototype of all men. His spirit- 
ual evolvement from egoism and crassness to selfless- 
ness and deep understanding makes his story one of the 
most exciting and appealing ever told. $3.00 


[Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, President, American. 


Back in Print 


Dr. EarR~L Morse WItLBuR’s monumental 
A HISTORY OF UNITARIANISM 


The first edition of this definitive work was exhausted in 
only five months, and already a large proportion of the 
new printing has been taken by eager purchasers. $6.00 


EARTH COULD BE FAIR 
PIERRE VAN PAASSEN 


The title Earth Could Be Fair is from an old familiar 
hymn. It is a chronicle of Gorcum, a small town in the 
Netherlands. But it is more than that: It is the human 
biography—of any city—anywhere. It is the eternal story 
of mankind as reflected in a Dutch town against the 
background of the turbulent history of the twentieth 


century. $3.75 
RIVER OF YEARS: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
JosepH Fort NEWTON 
A nationally familiar minister, militant, liberal, syndi- 


cated columnist and author of numerous books, this au- 
tobiography is infused with spiritual and worldly wis- 
dom, anecdotes about famous people, and sparkling wit, 
River of Years is written in singing, epigrammatic prose 
—a book to challenge the mind and enrich the spirit. $3.00 


JUST OUT 


A challenging series of Pamphlets published by the 
National Board of the Young Womens Christian 
Associations of the United States of America. 


Personal Adventures in Race Relations 15c 
Ester Popel Shaw 

The Core of America’s Race Problem 10c 
Dorothy I. Height 

Jewish Holidays: Do you Know Them? 15e 
Elise F. Moller 

At Home with People 25¢ 


Elise F: Moller 


THE BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send me the books checked below. 


[ ] A HISTORY OF UNITARIANISM __ $6.00 

[ ] SCHOOL AND CHURCH $2.50 
[ ] HORACE MANN AND RELIGION 

IN MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS $3.00 

| THOMAS JEFFERSON: World Citizen $1.50 


oe 
{| ]) THE INNER VICTORY $1.75 
{| | PEACE OF MIND $2.50 
{[ ] EARTH COULD BE FAIR $3.75 
{ ] DAVID THE KING $3.00 
[| |] RIVER OF YEARS $3.00 
PAMPHLETS 
Personal Adventures in Race Relations $.15 
The Core of America’s Race Problem $.10 


Jewish Holidays: Do You Know Them? $.15 
At Home with People $.25 


Cec acini find check enclosed. 
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Read what the following members say in recent letters: 


. “I have a sense of satisfaction,” says Colonel Ed- 
win R. Tooley of Victoria, British Columbia, ‘ ‘in finding 
my place in the scheme of things. Long a Unitarian in 
thought; I decided to join the Larger Fellowship after 
reading ‘that Pierre van Paassen had become a Unitarian.” 

. . Mrs. Melvin Burden of Morrill, Nebraska, “I will 
be proud to be a member in a liberal church based on 
truth and reason.” 

. After sixteen years of separation, to know that “I 


Write today for information about the Bond of 
Fellowship, the Ministry of the Church to ts 
members, and send the names of friends who live 
where there are no Unitarian Churches, to 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF THE 
LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


AtBerRT C. DIEFFENBACH, D.D., Minister 
25 Beacon Street Boston 8, Massachusetts 


These are grim times. Chance and change 
determine our attitudes. A sentence from the 
world’s great literature keeps our minds on - 


enduring values and our faith in eternal truths. 


The Wayside Community Pulpit ministers to 
It affords 
the church a dignified and inexpensive means 


the passing throngs 24 hours a day. 


of extending its ministry. 


No Unitarian Church Where You Live? 
“Our Church of the Larger Fellowship serves a great need,” says James A. Pyle of 
-McCallen, Texas, who has spent much of his time in places that lack Unitarian Churches. 


COME AND UNITE WITH THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP. AND IT WILL SERVE YOu 


A GLOUMNG field of UA 
FACTORIES. 


yi may once again have contact with Unitarian thought and 


fellowship gives me inexpressible comfort,” writes Mrs. 
Henry M. Parker, Windward Farm, Skaneateles, New 
, York. 

. In Pedio Miguel, Canal Zone, Mr. and Mrs. Elmer 
Donker out of deep conviction say: “Renouncing 
‘the faith of our fathers’ is not an easy thing, and we do 
not do it lightly. However, we are wholly in sympathy 
with Unitarianism. We hope the Larger Fellowship will 


j bring us much, and that we can bring something to it.” 


FILL OUT, CLIP OUT, AND SEND IN TODAY! 


| The Unitarian Church of the Larger Fellowship 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Larger Fellowship: 


Name 


Address 


Name 


(For additional names use separate -sheet) 


| Address 


OFFICES 


For information, write: 


WAYSIDE COMMUNITY PULPIT 

25 Beacon St., Boston 8 

Please send us additional information about the Wayside Com- 
munity Pulpit 

Please enter our subscription. 


The Wayside Community Pulpit is used, coast 
to coast, in front of churches, at highway inter- 
sections, in factories and in public buildings. 
Sheets, 32 by 44 inches, are supplied for every 
week of the year at a modest price. 


I believe the following may be interested in the Church of the 


q 


Oue hundred and twenty - one yeas age there was formed the first 


of the organizations which now make up the United Unitarian Appeal. 


In the succeeding years there took place an advance of religious liberalism that stirred the nation 


and left its impress in a manner not equalled by any other religious movement before or since. 
Then, Unitarianism was dedicated to ADVANCE. 


Today, also, Unitarianism is dedicated to ADVANCE. The record of the 1945-46 United Unitarian 
Appeal in the churches gives the measure of the earnestness of spirit within our fellowship. As this 
page goes to press, the end of the Appeal year is a fortnight away, and yet already it is evident that Uni- 


tarians have surpassed all previous years of the Appeal. 


The volunteer workers and the staff of the Appeal have been extended the most heartfelt co-opera- 
tion by the Fellowship, and they wish to take this opportunity to extend appreciation for the spirit shown, 
to send congratulations for the achievement of the fellowship, and to pledge redoubled effort for con- 


tinued ADVANCE in the future. 


UNITED UNITARIAN APPEAL 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION e Society FoR MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN YOUTH * UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
GENERAL ALLIANCE * UNITARIAN MiInistTERIAL UNION 
MEADVILLE CONFERENCE « UNITARIAN SERVICE COMMITTEE 
MippLeE ATLANTIC STATES COUNCIL ® UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 
New Encuanp UnItTaRIAN CouNncIL e WeEsTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


A School for boys 


Four years of high school. 
Limited to 75 students 


College Preparatory Course — graduates attend 
many different colleges 


The Liberal Course prepares boys for business 
and technical schools 


New Hampshire Mountains stand on either side of 
the Academy in the small village of Andover 


Hee AAZRHARMO Oe Oe 


A Unitarian School 


_ providing a liberal atmosphere for the education 


of youth. No creed governs the religious program. 


- A Unitarian Chaplain lives on the campus and 


teaches religious history. 


Founded by Unitarians, serving Unitarians, ad- 
ministered by Unitarians. 


J. HALSEY GULICK, Headmaster 
Proctor Academy 
Andover, N. H. 


